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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE conflict with the Lords, with which Mr. H. W. 
Massingham deals below, is bound to come. They 
will certainly not pass Liberal legislation ; they have no right 
to dictate to the Government when it shall 
The Lords go to the country; and the acceptance of 
defeat at their hands would dash the hopes of 
that vast body of men and women who, by whatever label 
they may call themselves—Liberal, Radical, Progressive, 
Labour, Socialist, Christian Socialist—see in the present 
House of Commons the most hopeful instrument of social 
reform that has existed in English public life since 1868. 
If the House of Commons, fresh from an election, is to 
admit the right of the Lords to alter its wishes in any 
material point, it will be giving away its case, and weakening 
its hands in a struggle in which it cannot afford to neglect 
any element of strength. Such a defeat would mean not only 
the loss of the actual measures concerned; it would mean 
the framing of future measures in a half-hearted manner, in 
order to secure their acceptance by a Conservative assembly. 
Meantime, the power of the Lords must not be under-rated. 
Liberals are in danger of forgetting the great tactical skill 
which that chamber has always shown, and which it has 
not by any means lost. It is choosing its ground shrewdly 
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to-day. On the Education question it is confining itself to 
such amendments as will enable it to say to the people, 
justly or not, that it is accepting popular control and merely 
widening the Government’s own exceptions in the interests 
of fair play. On the Trade Disputes Bill it will probably 
give way; that seems at least the natural inference to draw 
from Mr. Balfour’s extraordinary capitulation on the third 
reading. After having led the Conservative and capitalist 
attack on the Bill, he suddenly announces that he will not 
take his party into the lobby against it. Nothing could 
better illustrate the strength of the popular demand for this 
reform. If the Lords are not met with a tactical insight 
equal to their own, they will end by getting their way and 
will sterilise the best promises of our time. The main 
issues in the conflict ought to be chosen with the utmost 
care, and it would be hard to find a better than that of land 
reform, which would unite all the strongest elements in the 
party of progress. ‘The House of Commons holds a most 
powerful weapon in its hands. If the Lords resist the 
reforms it wants, it can put them into the Budget in the 
form of financial proposals. 


It would be a disastrous close to the wearisome 
Education controversy, if the House of Lords were 
allowed to whittle away a Bill which will 
ro ffect a great reform, and which voices an 
Education Bill paps 8 . 
immense and direct demand. The present 
measure does not finally solve the Education problem ; but 
it removes a great injustice, and creates a situation infinitely 
fairer and more hopeful than that which it supersedes. 
There can be no compromise until the Lords have satisfied 
the country that they do not aim merely at upsetting the 
Bill. Some of their amendments are emphatically wrecking 
amendments. The extended facilities under Clause IV 
were designed to apply to a small number of schools of an 
entirely denominational character, where, if there was an 
objecting minority of parents, accommodation could easily 
be provided for their children close by. To allow these 
facilities to be granted on the demand of a bare majority 
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of the parents will be practically to exempt thousands of 
schools from all popular control. To allow them in rural 
districts, again, would mean giving scope to that kind of 
corrupt pressure on the voters with which the country is 
only too familiar at elections. Further, the Constitutional 
question, to which reference has been made above, is 
inextricably entangled with the Education question. The 
House of Commons can take up a determined attitude 
without necessarily refusing every detail of amendment. It 
would be wise and just, for instance, to allow the present 
teachers in non-provided schools to give the special religious 
teaching which they have been accustomed to give, and 
apply the prohibition to future appointments only ; and to 
place the religious teaching, if the local authority chooses to 
give it at all, within the compulsory school hours. It would 
be bad policy to lose the Bill, and be obliged to raise the 
whole question again in a year or two, in order to score a 
victory on quite minor points. The Education question, 
from the complexity of the various opinions and interests 
involved, stands on a different level from those for instance 
of Labour and of Land Reform. These present clearer 
issues. The claims of property are set definitely in 
opposition to the rights of the citizen; and, while all the 
established interests are united in the defence, all the strength 
of progress, the kernel of which is the Liberal-Collectivist 
Centre in Parliament, is united in the attack. On the 
Education question, though the majority of Englishmen at 
present demand such a system as that of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, 
there are many who think, and rightly think, that a more 
fundamental Liberalism requires absolute State neutrality in 
matters of religious opinion; that secular education, with 
or without facilities, is the only system that is at once 
just and possible; and that, failing secular education, the 
privileges allowed to the religion of the majority ought 
to be balanced by liberal exceptions in favour of other 
religions. 


The new order in England cometh not with observation. 
The Land Tenure Bill does not appear as important as it 
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really is. It was taken up by the Government without 
much deliberation. Its conduct was put into unsympathetic 
hands. It is defective, in that it covers 

Land Tenure only a part of the ground; for instance, it 
gives no compensation for continuous good 

farming, pays no heed to the interests of the sitting as 
opposed to the outgoing tenant, and leaves untouched the 
problem of over-renting, which will ultimately have to be 
dealt with by official arbitrators. Again, it is open to some 
objection from the point of view of the creation of small 
holdings, since it puts an obstacle in the way of removing 
the large farmer in favour of the small ; an obstacle, how- 
ever, which ought to be overcome by the Government 
amendment which limits the compensation to cases of 
disturbance ‘“‘ without good and sufficient cause and for 
reasons inconsistent with good estate management.” Nor 
are its provisions at first sight revolutionary. It compen- 
sates the tenant for damage done to his fields by game which 
he is not allowed to kill; it compensates him when he is 
turned out of his farm on unreasonable grounds ; it establishes 
a periodical valuation of his land. Nevertheless, with all its 
shortcomings, it is in a sense the chief measure of the session. 
Others have been attempts to restore the status quo ante the 
reaction, or to extend the application of principles over 
which there is no controversy. This is the first instalment 
of actual social reconstruction. It is a real, living measure, 
as far as it goes, and will make a difference to many thousands 
of obscure lives, not so much in the present as in the next 
generation of tenant farmers, large and small. It means that 
sporting rights must cease to stand in the way of all other 
rights over large areas of rural England. It means that men 
will not buy, or keep, large estates for the social and political 
domination which they carry withthem. Different purposes, 
a different attitude of mind, will be associated with the 
ownership of land. The type of landlord who values sport 
and domination will grow less and less, the type of landlord 
who values business-like management and good farming will 
grow more and more common. The chance for the small 
holder, against whom the present land-system militates 
strongly, will be much improved, and this it is to be hoped 
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will outweigh the obstacle above mentioned. The Prime 
Minister was right when he pointed to the pheasant as “ the 
most tender subject in politics,” and the extent to which 
this Bill is a challenge to feudalism may be gauged by the 
bitter hostility which it has aroused among those whose 
privileges it threatens. 


The course of continental politics during the past month 
has been interesting if not sensational. Police rule in 
Russia is still diversified by marvellous feats 

— of brigandage, but the state of the country 
ameliorates as the elections again draw near. 
Improvements in the status of peasants and concessions to 
the Jews have apparently helped to promote peace and 
restore confidence. Politics in Germany are more exciting 
and hopeful now than has been the case for many years. 
A democratic feeling is slowly fermenting in society. 
Many causes have been at work. The prices of meat, bread 
and provisions generally have been raised by the new tariff, 
and widespread distress and discontent are appearing among 
the working classes. Passive resistance has broken out in 
Poland, where the children refuse to be taught their reli- 
gious exercises in German. Then again the long-drawn 
failure of the war with the Herreros, the disclosures of 
official corruption in connection with it, and the financial 
sacrifices involved, have made the Kaiser and his government 
unpopular. Moderate and powerful newspapers are begin- 
ning to ask whether the Kaiser’s power is not too great, and 
whether his constant interference in government is either 
constitutional or in the public interest. His favourite 
Podbielski, a corrupt Prussian squire, who was mixed up 
with the Colonial contracts scandal, has fallen before a storm 
of popular disfavour, and the position of the Chancellor 
Prince Biilow is confessedly insecure. The prince however 
began the session well with a speech on foreign policy 
which has been very favourably received both in Paris and 
London.. The.vein of pacific and common-sense doctrine 
that ran through this statement is particularly acceptable at 
a time when the jingoes of Europe are so busy striving 
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to stir up jealousy and national strife. On the whole the 
speech seems to promise that Germany will not be a mis- 
chief-maker at the Hague or an obstacle to pacific reforms. 
Nor should the change of Ministry in France be disad- 
vantageous to international comity. M. Clemencleau, the 
strange but redoubtable editor, whose tongue, pen and pistol 
have played an almost equal part in terrorising his political 
opponents, and who has destroyed so many ministries in the 
past, has now at length himself formed a cabinet, largely 
from his own journalistic friends and disciples. Upon the 
whole, French opinion seems to regard him with favour, as 
a man likely in his own phrase to combine “ peace with 
dignity” both in managing foreign affairs and in solving the 
long conflict between Church and State in France. 


The outlook in Macedonia is, if possible, worse than at 
any time during the last two years. The complete failure 
of the much-discussed Financial Commission, 

Macedonia Whose coming was emphasised by an inter- 
national naval demonstration, added to the 

long since discredited gendarmerie scheme, has created a 
situation of the utmost gravity. Turkish officials in the 
interior openly scoff at the Powers in general, as is natural 
and just, and at their Macedonian representatives in par- 
ticular, as is natural and unjust. The peasants are in a 
mood of dangerous and astonished despair at finding them- 
selves, at the end of three years of European intervention, 
groaning under heavier taxes, and still in daily and nightly 
terror of their lives. There is a new storm-centre at Con- 
stantinople, where the Sultan’s days seem now numbered, 
and all manner of intrigue is rife. In these circumstances it 
is hardly surprising that M. Petkoff, the new Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, who was expected in some quarters to 
prove more peaceably disposed than his predecessor, has 
lost no time in announcing that in his opinion more friendly 
relations with Turkey are impossible, and that Bulgaria will 
continue to prepare for “eventualities.” Since certain 
Powers have, for reasons of private policy, refused to endorse 
the English demand for European control, which would 
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have prevented the present intolerable situation, they cannot 
expect this country to continue to join them in restraining 
Bulgaria from acting as she thinks best. 


On the kindred question of the Congo, where the way 

to amelioration is much less clear than in the case of 

Macedonia, Sir Edward Grey has made an 

The Congo important speech. He still relies on the 

Belgian Parliament—which has little power 

and less inclination to strike at the monstrous iniquity of 

the Royal exploitation, and from which therefore, as 

Mr. Brailsford showed in these columns, little is to be 

expected—but in the event of failure in that quarter he 

hints vaguely at an International Conference and some form 
of joint interference. 


.The small majority obtained by Mr. Hughes in New 
York, in spite of the President’s dramatic intervention, is 
regarded almost as a victory for his opponent ; 
and there are those who say that if Tam- 
many had chosen, Mr. Hearst would have 
been elected. On the face of it such a result is not very 
creditable to the electorate. Mr. Hearst, whether or no his 
political attitude be sincere, is not credited, even by his 
friends, with any degree of scrupulosity as to means. He 
is the chief representative of that peculiarly odious type 
of journalism, known in America as the “ Yellow Press,” 
which is ready at any moment to support any iniquity and 
precipitate any catastrophe if by so doing it can increase its 
circulation and momentary influence. It is commonly said 
that the Yellow Press caused the Spanish War by disseminat- 
ing cunning and deliberate misrepresentations of the facts ; 
and Mr. Hearst has been publicly accused by the Head of the 
American nation of provoking the assassination of McKinley. 
Yet this man, thus branded, has only not been elected to a 
post which is understood to be the stepping-stone to the Pre- 
sidency ; and henceforth must count as one of the main 
forces in American politics. How is this to be explained ? 
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Much, no doubt, is due to the character and power of political 
organisations in the State, by which a small group of pro- 
fessional politicians are enabled to determine what professes 
to be the expression of the will of the electorate. But there 
is more in it than that. Mr. Hearst stands, whether sin- 
cerely or no, for that opposition to organised wealth 
which is beginning to be a dominant factor in American 
politics. Many reformers must have voted for the cause 
and swallowed the candidate. This is a course that 
is intelligible, but none the less reprehensible. The decency 
and purity of politics is more important than the triumph 
of any cause. And if Mr. Hearst be the kind of man he 
is represented to be, reformers would have done better for 
their country if they had voted for Mr. Hughes and Trusts, 
rather than throw open to such a type as this the way 
to the highest magistracy in the State. 


Readers of this Review have been frequently reminded 
of the intimate and indeed vital dependence of social pro- 
gress upon a democratic budget. The nation 
is still suffering severely from dear money and 
deficient demand in its trade as a result of 
the enormous debts and extravagant armaments accumu- 
lated by ten years of misgovernment. In those years 
unproductive expenditure and unjust taxation were the 
financial accompaniments of each successive stage in the 
political and moral deterioration of the nation. The present 
commercial boom, though it testifies to the splendid powers 
of recovery inherent in a Free Trade system, has not 
yet restored our working classes to the prosperity they 
enjoyed before the Boer war. Pauperism, vagrancy and 
unemployment are still rife, and these evils must be seriously 
combated. We are glad that the Government is preparing 
to return to a more rational scale of naval expenditure; but 
there is some anxiety as to the military estimates, on which 
Liberals and Labour men, while recognising that reduction 
must be limited by a clear and consistent policy of defence, 
hold that the limit is still far distant, and will rightly insist 
on large economies. Great sums must be released for the 
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reduction of taxes on consumption, for the diminution of 
debt, the restoration of credit and the service of social 
reforms ; and it is noteworthy that the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Asquith have both pronounced definitely in favour of 
Old Age Pensions on the only possible lines—those of a 
universal system. Mr. Asquith may also be expected to set 
to work upon the tremendous tasks of overhauling the rela- 
tions between local and imperial taxation, of improving the 
graduation of the death duties and of applying that principle 
to the income tax, of imposing rates or taxes upon land, 
proportionate to its real value, both in town and country, 
of making an equitable revision in the scale of licence duties, 
and of causing motor-cars to pay adequate sums to the 
repair and maintenance of the roads which they so 
rapidly destroy and so frequently render intolerable to the 
public. 


The report on the immorality in the Chinese com- 
pounds, of which the general effect only has been divulged 
to the public, amply justifies the worst that 
has been said by the opponents of that 
disastrous experiment. Their apprehensions 
and charges were dismissed as moonshine by its friends, 
whose worship of ‘“‘ economic necessity” was undisturbed 
by a consciousness of any other necessity, domestic, social, 
political or moral. Mr. R.C, Lehmann deserves the thanks 
of honest men for the courage and determination with 
which he presented this odious subject to the House of 
Commons. 


Chinese 
Labour 


The strength of Toryism is so bound up with the 
interests of property that it sees in the abolition of the 
property vote a very serious electoral injury. 

The Plural Voter —The measure is bitterly resented, and the 
Lords will risk a good deal to defeat it. The 

most interesting of the discussions which it aroused was 
that on University representation. No harm whatever 
would be done if University representation came to an end. 
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It has sometimes brought into the House of Commons a 
type of man who would not otherwise have entered it, and 
whose presence has been valuable. But this is rare. Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Rawlinson, K.C., are politicians 
of a type that is well able to hold its own in the rough and 
tumble of an ordinary election. As long as the system 
continues, it is far better that the voting for University 
members should be confined, as the Plural Voting Bill will 
in practice confine it, to the resident members of the 
University concerned. 


If the Labour party, or any one else, thinks that the 
principles of Socialism are making rapid progress among the 
masses of the people, or that any of the parties of reform 
can afford to stand alone and neglect co- 
operation, they will receive a very rude 
shock from the Progressive debacle at the 
London Borough Council elections. Apathy about public 
affairs, and division into factions on personal grounds, are only 
too familiar as features of London public life; but these 
existed at previous elections and yet the Progressives were 
not swept from the hoard. The main cause of the defeat 
was undoubtedly the dread of Socialism, this being identi- 
fied, and justly identified, with high rates. The preponder- 
ating mass of humble, middle-class people, and great numbers 
of artisans, have become more and more addicted in recent 
years, as those who move among them know, to pouring 
abuse and ridicule on the spending of money by public 
bodies. The habit is due partly to ignorance of the facts, 
partly to the failure of those, whose policy involves heavy 
expenditure, to lay stress on the need of strict oversight in 
administration. The Poplar scandal, which, from the per- 
sonalities involved in it, formed exceptionally good “copy” 
for the evening press, fed the fire of indignation. The 
event shows how fully this Review was justified in saying at 
the time that that scandal would seriously damage the very 
cause which Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury were trying to 
promote. On the top of all came an exceptionally clever 
and energetic picture-poster campaign. The Moderates 
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changed their name to ‘‘ Municipal Reformers,” and, taking 
advantage of the wave at its height, gained a brilliant success. 
The funds which enabled them to do so were gained by a 
vigorous appeal to property to rally in the defence of its 
interests before it was too late. We earnestly hope that 
some revival will take place among the Progressives before 
the London County Council election next March, The 
present council, in spite of some serious mistakes, has done 
wonders for London, and has evoked some faint stirring 
of the sense of civic responsibility. A Progressive defeat 
would be a disaster, above all because it would mean the 
starving of London education. 


It is a good thing that temperance reformers should 
discuss their differences in good time before the liquor 
question is raised by the Government next 

Local Veto session. Mr. J. E. Allen contends below that 
Local Veto has been dropped, and deservedly 

dropped, from the Liberal programme. We expect a 
reply. There is no reason why Local Veto should not 
have a strictly subordinate place in the Temperance pro- 
gramme; the people of a district have a better right to 
forbid public-houses than the owner of an estate, who now 
exercises it freely ; but to expect Local Veto to solve the 
liquor evil is to be blind to the facts of the case. The 
problem is a very human one, and touches working-class 
life at many points. To reserve all your forces for one 
sledge-hammer blow, and to propose no reform whatever 
for the districts and the people who escape your blow, is so 
obviously inadequate that we cannot believe any Liberal 
Government will adopt the policy, even if the tactical 
reasons against it were less overwhelming than they are. 
The evil must be attacked from many different sides. 
Variety of experiment must be allowed. We must be 
constructive as well as destructive, and we must bring to 
the help of the enthusiasts all those moderate reformers 
whose existence to-day is really due to the long, arduous 
and self-sacrificing campaign of the enthusiasts themselves. 
This is the line which the Temperance Legislation League 
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has taken, and which was emphasised at its great 
demonstration at the Queen’s Hall. We hope that its pro- 
gramme will suggest the main features of the forthcoming 
Temperance Bill. 


Something is the matter with the Court Theatre 
management. They are not sufficiently rude to Mr. St. 
John Hankin. Young writers have a diffi- 
On False Comedy culty in believing that they are not required 
to write according to model, but are to say 
in their own way the truth that is in them. Mr. Hankin 
is no longer young ; but he will not take the line that is 
natural to him. He has been told over and over again that 
he has the spirit of comedy. He certainly has a freakish 
humour, which, coupled with his powers of observation, 
ought, if he used them rightly, to result in true comedy. 
Instead of that he seems to argue thus :—‘“ My only chance 
is at the Court. The Court wants realism and Shaw. I 
will be realistic and I will be brilliant.” The result of this 
is that Mr. Hankin takes off his spectacles (the moral 
spectacles through which the comedian gazes blandly at 
life) and deliberately sees things as ordinary people see them. 
Now the function of comedy is to enable the poor ordina 
people to see life as it appears to a delightful and gifted 
person. Realism is not comedy any more than a photo- 
graph of the Lord Mayor is a portrait. Further, Mr 
Hankin’s epigrams (how fatally easy of accomplishment 
they are !) do not supply the void left by the suppression of 
that individual humour of his. Mr. Barker and Mr. 
Vedrenne are prayed to be rude to Mr. Hankin, and Mr. 
Hankin is prayed to be rude to Messrs. Barker and 
Vedrenne. A quarrel may clear the air so as to release 
humour and muzzle realism, which seems so nearly to be 
gaining the ascendency over the presiding intelligence of 
the Court Theatre. 








, THE COMING BATTLE WITH THE 
LORDS 


T is comforting to know that if the hour of conflict with 

the House of Lords has come, the battle can hardly be 
fought on ground more favourable to the representative 
power. On nearly every issue, moral and material, the 
authority of the House of Commons, long depressed and 
diminished, stands at its highest. ‘The Parliament is new. 
The “ ultimate authority in the English Constitution,” says 
Bagehot, “is a newly elected House of Commons. : 
A new House of Commons can despotically and finally 
resolve.” It may “assent in minor matters to the revision 
of the House of Lords, and submit, in matters about which 
it cares little, to the suspensive veto of the House of Lords. 
But when sure of the popular assent and freshly elected it 
is absolute. It can rule as it likes and decide as it likes.” 

It is indeed clear that if some such supreme manifestation 
of the national will as Bagehot describes does not now 
reside -in the House of Commons, newly refreshed by 
contact with the people, the fabric of the Constitution lies 
in the dust. All our authorities agree that public opinion, 
expressed through a general election, regulates the threefold 
power of the King, the Lords, and the Commons. That 
is our normal constitutional theory. On it rests all our 
machinery of government—the Party system, the identifi- 
cation of Ministers with the House of Commons, and the 
power of that Assembly to dismiss the Executive by a single 
vote. At this moment the connection between the people 
and the newly elected Assembly representing it is most 
intimate. The popular mind has not been expressed 
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with equal emphasis for more than 100 years in English 
politics. Its general feeling and temper, even on specific 
points of policy, have been thoroughly canvassed. Yet so 
extreme is the paradox of our Constitutional life that with- 
in nine months of the General Election the leader of the 
weakest Tory Party known to modern England is able to 
pose as an authoritative adviser, recommending one first- 
class Ministerial measure to the favourable consideration of 
the House of Lords, and reserving a second such Bill for its 
condemnation. And this attitude is not pure assumption. 
Of the five contentious Bills to be submitted to it before 
the year is closed—the Education Bill, the Trade Disputes 
Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, the Land Tenure Bill, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill—only one is safe from 
serious maltreatment. One has already undergone a com- 
plete change of principle and machinery, and another, 
which concerns an alteration in the electorate of the House 
of Commons, will almost certainly be rejected on the second 
reading. 

This situation exists, as I have said, in face of a 
complete revival of the vigour and initiative of the House of 
Commons. All the so-called “impotence” of the Lower 
House passed away as soon as a serious impulse to action 
was communicated to it. Its energy is now enormous, its 
average capacity is greater than that of any Parliament of 
recent years, and its representative character is strikingly 
superior to that of any of its predecessors. Not since the 
days of the Commonwealth has the “ plain russet-coated 
captain,” yes, and the private soldier of industry, been so 
able to call a Parliament his own. The dominant Party has 
a minimum majority of nearly 200 votes and a maximum of 
over 300. No shadow of conflict obscures its relations with 
the Crown. The Monarch recognises it as cheerfully as the 
mass of the people. 

Turn for a moment to the position of the opposing 
power. Our Constitutionalists, who delight in unmeaning 
phrases, are content for the most part to describe it as a 
“revising” body possessing a “‘temporary” or “‘suspensory ” 
veto on the work of the House of Commons. But this is 
not the real character of the House of Lords. It exercised 
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no such function during the last decade of Tory rule. Two 
measures of Mr. Balfour’s Administration—the Education 
Act and the Licensing Act—are now admitted to have been 
in excess of the national judgment, as they had no relation 
to any issue presented to the electors in 1900. But the 
work of the House of Lords was to emphasise, not to 
correct, this want of harmony. Why? Because the House 
of Lords is not an Assembly of Moderates but an ultra- 
conservative wing of the Tory Party. 

This characteristic is clearly permanent, for the General 
Election and even the Free Trade Controversy have left it 
practically unchanged. The ‘position of the Government in 
the two Houses is absolutely reversed. Out of about 580 
Peers it, possesses a following of a little over 50. Forty-one 
Peers voted in favour of the Home Rule Bill in 1893; 37 
against the second reading of the Education Bill of 1goz. 
The minorities in the debates on the present Education Bill 
hardly ever exceeded 50 and have more frequently ranged 
between 30 and 40. The bulk of the immense majority is 
composed of the non-attending Peers, who remain un- 
acquainted with serious politics and uninterested in them, but 
are also a reliable mass of silent voters for any destructive 
amendments to Liberal Bills which their leaders commend 
to them. Son succeeds father, nephew uncle; but as a 
voting body the House can never change its Conservative 
hue, and any conceivable development of democracy must 
deepen the tints. 

But the absolute immobility of the Lords is not the 
only reason for the breakdown of the conventional theor 
that they act as a revising and consultative body. Their 
constitution unfits them to deal with modern questions. 
Take the subject matter of the Bills now or lately before 
the House of Commons. They touch workmen’s questions, 
questions concerning the rights of Nonconformists, questions 
concerning the share of tenant farmers in determining matters 
of tillage or in securing compensation for their improvements. 
All these matters were exhaustively discussed at the General 
Election which was no vulgar p/ébiscite, like the stolen 
victory of 1900, but the fruit of a long, steady, and thought- 
ful controversy on social and economic problems. How 
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are the Lords equipped for dealing with them? Take 
Education. The House includes a few authorities on Local 
Government as well as a limited number of statesmen of 
experience like Lord Goschen, whose natural conservatism 
has chilled and hardened with age, and who belongs to the 
type of “ doubting, critical, fastidious partisan”! peculiar to 
the ablest members of the Upper Chamber. But it does not 
contain one Nonconformist, divine or layman, to balance the 
crowded Bench of Bishops, rarely counting less than a score 
votes, or one representative of the teachers. Workmen’s 
Bills will presently be before it. Not a single representative 
of Trade Unionism or of manual labour will be present to 
argue the case for the Trade Disputes Bill, the Compensation 
Bill, and the Merchant Shipping Bill. Finally no tenant 
farmer will be able to support the very limited plea for 
tenant right presented by Mr. Robartes’s Bill. In a word, 
the House of Lords is all landlord, all capitalist, all Church 
of England, and all, I imagine, Plural Voter. No modern 
country presents any analogy to it. In no civilised State 
but our own—European or extra-European, within the 
British Empire or without it—does a legislative body exist 
at once unrepresentative, completely opposed to democracy, 
and, under a two Party System, absolutely dominated by one 
political combination. 

Such an Assembly can only act as poison in the veins 
of a democratic State. If its action can be said to produce 
any continuous political result, it is to favour extreme Con- 
servatism on the one side and a revolutionary Party on the 
other. As for Liberalism, in loose alliance with more 
advanced forms of democracy, the House of Lords is not 
only opposed to it but incompatible with it. Take the 
existing situation. The power of the closure does un- 
doubtedly tend to weaken the case for a single Chamber. 
The fact that clauses of a Bill may be undiscussed in the 
Commons, and therefore may represent the unchecked 
will of the Executive, seems to suggest the need for 
a revising hand. If therefore the Lords, devoid as 
they are of any mandate from anybody to do anything, 
had confined themselves on the Education Bill to erasing 

1 May’s Constitutional History, vol. I, p. 306. 
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marks of haste or clumsiness, their action would not have 
been without excuse. But this was not their line. They 
were not, indeed, capable of taking it, for the reason that the 
lawlessness of their own procedure, the absence of a strong 
leader, and the presence of a great mass of uninstructed 
opinion, prevented them from acting as a small, compact, 
well-informed body of men with Parliamentary and legal 
experience might be disposed to act. No doubt, the House 
of Lords does always correspond to a large mass of timid, 
irresolute opinion outside. It speaks for property, for 
interests, always powerful in a rich country, even when the 
passion for reform is at its height. But it-speaks badly and 
incoherently, and through the mouth of men _ undistin- 
guished save by birth. The House of Lords is essentially 
amob. Or, to be more precise, it is nineteen-twentieths mob 
and one-twentieth statesmanship. The statesmen attend a 
score or so sittings in the Parliamentary year; the mob attends 
whenever it is called in to work the destruction or the 
enfeedlement of a Liberal Government. Therefore when 
the House of Lords dealt with a problem of the complexity 
of the Education Bill, it could only act in one way—the way 
of crude destruction. Pretending to read it a second time, 
the Lords tore it to pieces in Committee, and substituted for 
it a measure of opposite intention and significance. They 
replaced a Bill taking over selected classes of voluntary 
schools by a Bill taking over nearly all voluntary schools, 
a Bill excluding denominationalism from public schools by 
a Bill admitting it, a Bill setting up non-sectarian teaching 
as the normal rule, with exceptions, by a Bill establishing 
sectarian teaching, with exceptions. Not one relationship 
of authorities established by the Bill has thus far (Nov. 20) 
been unaffected. The power of the local authority, the 
power of the parents, the power of the Board of Education, 
have all been vitally changed. 

The Lords have thus exceeded the specific constitutional 
limits assigned to them. Their amendments to Clause II. 
add to public charges, and, indeed, the entire basis of their 
criticism of the Bill is to compel the local authorities to take 
on a heavier financial burden than the House of Commons 
imposed. Their attitude, therefore, is doubly unconstitutional. 
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The House of Lords has no power of imposing rates or 
taxes. It has sought to impose them. It has no right, 
according to accepted Constitutional dicta, to reverse the 
meaning of a first-class measure which the Government, hot 
from an election, placed first on its list of pledges to be 
redeemed. The new House of Commons has only one retort 
to such a challenge, and that is to disregard it. It cannot for 
a moment admit the right of the Lords either to call for a 
second General Election, or to allow them to revise, in a 
sense hostile to Liberalism, the settlements of 1870 and 
1902, as well as the great scheme of 1906. The con- 
temptible quality of their intellectual work on the Bill, and 
the fact that time after time their procedure broke down 
through inexperience of the commonest forms of Parlia- 
mentary methods in Committee add to the overwhelming 
constitutional reasons for sweeping their amendments away. 

Nor can any weight attach to the mere dictum of mem- 
bers of the Upper House that on points of detail—such as the 
right of the ex-voluntary teachers to give special religious 
instruction—its mind is closer to that of the electorate than 
the Government or the Bill. It is impossible to weigh the 
comparative opportunities of the two Houses for ascertain- 
ing and interpreting the popular will and to come to a 
conclusion favourable to the Lords. Moreover, the Com- 
mons have been defied in a case in which, as all men know, 
the Crown raises no objection to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, so that the two strongest powers in the Constitution, 
and those the most popular, are opposed by the weakest and 
the least popular. When such a condition arose, said Lord 
Grey, the House of Lords became “a separate oligarchy,” 
ruling absolutely the two other governing elements of the 
State. Probably it has no such deliberate purpose. Its 
action is almost automatic, and proceeds from its desire to 
make government by the Liberal Party, or by any Party of 
the Left, either impossible, or so weak in effect, as to pro- 
duce in the mind of the country the feeling that if any 
form of progress is desired, it must be attained through the 
Conservatives, by virtue of tacit compacts with the directors 
of opinion in the Lords. Its existence, therefore, is a standing 
challenge to Liberalism. One force or the other must go 
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down. The struggle is literally one of life or death, for a 
Liberal Government feels the enfeebling influence of the 
Lords from the first hour of its existence to the last. Either 
it must always be referring back its Bills to the electorate, 
or it must pare them down in advance to suit the conserva- 
tive bias of the peers, or sending them to the Upper Chamber 
as Radical measures, it must submit to their re-appearance 
as feeble compromises. Therefore, when it seeks its con- 
stituents, it must needs have a shame-faced air. It must 
apologise for half-measures, thus estranging its advanced 
wing, or confess to defeat, and bend to the weight of pre- 
judice that rests on a beaten side. Its only resource is to 
thrust aside the whole entanglement, and raise the revolu- 
tionary issue of the existence of the House of Lords. 

To what powers can it look for aid? It can look to 
three—to the Crown, the House of Commons, and the 
people. There are Liberals and Radicals who leave the 
first element out of account. I do not agree with them. 
The Crown has very good reason to be satisfied with the 
system of party Government. It eliminates some questions 
of principle from practical politics. It preserves the per- 
sonal popularity of the Monarch. It gives him friends 
on both sides of the House, so long as he is statesman 
enough to let democracy grow and to be content. Why 
should he consent to the break-down of this system, with 
all the consequences to the Crown that such a failure 
might involve? Why should he see the Liberal Govern- 
ment go to the country, after a sequence of rebuffs in the 
Lords, firmly resolved to fight an uncompromising constitu- 
tional battle, and to make it the paramount issue in English 
politics? The King would naturally be inclined to act in 
the crisis. He would first act by advice, by personal pres- 
sure. If that fails, what further course could reasonably be 
proposed to him? Not what Bagehot calls “ catastrophic ” 
creations of hereditary peers. The instinct of the people 
would revolt against such a fortification of a principle 
alien to all modern government. 

There remains the far safer expedient of a creation of 
life peers. There is much to recommend it, for it cuts at 
the root of the evil, whose existence must first be submitted 
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to the people, namely the hereditary right of legislation. 
It would be the condition and the governing principle 
of an attempt to change the character of the House of 
Lords and turn it from a Tory sect into a small, competent 
committee of experts, representing the interests both of 
labour and of capital, and widely and fairly recruited from 
the world of work and reality, instead of from the 
sweepings of country houses and pleasure resorts. 

But the question at once occurs—at what stage of the 
now inevitable and fast approaching constitutional conflict 
could such a device be brought to bear? Clearly at the 
stage when the Lords rejected a Bill for their own reform- 
ation, following an election expressly conducted on that 
question and on that alone. Here, then, we arrive at a 
conception of the true order of a struggle which the 
Ministry will not be able to postpone till the closing years 
of its natural term of office. On the Education Bill no 
dissolution can take place supposing that all attempts to 
come to an agreement fail. The Ministry would certainly 
emerge triumphant from it. But they could not admit the 
right of the Lords to disturb the whole machinery of the 
constitution ten months after the most decisive general 
election in our history. Neither, on the other hand, could 
they repeat the policy of 1893, the fatal policy of ploughing 
the sands. If it is unwise to force a birth of time, it is 
madness to try and stay it when it is due. 

The Government therefore must inevitably begin to look 
forward to the path which destiny points. There is nothing 
disorderly, or impatient, or presumptuous, in such fore- 
thought. It represents the normal development of Liber- 
alism and Radicalism, the next step in English democracy. 
The conflict with the Lords was Gladstone’s final legacy to 
his party, and Lord Rosebery, with a proper sense of his 
responsibility, accepted it, and made or attempted to make 
it the issue of the ensuing general election. 

Two conditions would seem to be vital. The first is 
that the battle should be opened when the Liberal forces 
were still fresh, and the memory and inspiration of the great 
election remained. The second is the defeat of a measure 
of reform on which the hearts of the country are set. If 
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this measure be a Land Bill, it would seem wise to present it 
next Session, so as to usher in the controversy in the most 
dramatic manner, and assure the country that between a 
democratic, modern Government and a House representing 
in the main hereditary land-owning a quarrel had arisen 
that must be definitely settled. At the same time the 
electorate would be assured that out of a successful appeal 
to the country would come the issue of the existence of the 
Lords, and the presentation of a Bill first for the limitation of 
the veto and secondly for the reconstitution of the Lords. 
Here, then, we should have passed the threshold of the 
only constitutional change which guarantees the persistence 
of the Party system. If it is thought wise to preserve 
that system, some such course must receive the assent 
of the Monarch: and the creation of a great body of life 
peers by the Crown would seem to be an inevitable weapon 
at the second stage of the campaign. The limitation of the 
veto is the necessary condition of the assent of the Radical 
and Labour Parties to a re-making of the House of Lords. 
What form it ought to take is a question of great signifi- 
cance. It is doubtful whether it is possible to apply the 
instrument of conservative reform known as the Referendum 
to so large and so poorly educated a democracy as this 
country presents. The alternative is the formal turning of 
the absolute veto into a suspensory, a delaying, instrument. 
This is its nominal character to-day. A regular constitu- 
tional change would in this respect merely emphasise average 
conventional theory, and reconcile it with fact. Time is 
passing ; the character of parties is changing. The con- 
dition and the claims of the House of Lords are the weak 
point of the Constitution; the revival of the reforming 
spirit reveals the strain. The power of the Commons will 
remain ; that of the Monarchy is not threatened ; the two 
elements act harmoniously together, for the nature of their 
relationship is part of the blood and bone of the body 
politic. But the third element cannot act with Liberalism 
or with democracy. It is time either to reduce it to its 
proper proportions or to eliminate it altogether. 
H. W. MassincGHaAMm 
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HE Labour Party was discovered at the last General 

Election. More recently, the belated discovery has 
been made that this Labour Party is in some way identified 
with Socialism. 

A Socialism which was confined to street-corner and 
market-place agitation was disregarded by the comfortable 
classes. But when great industrial centres begin to return 
these working-class agitators to Parliament, then the matter 
begins to assume a serious aspect to the minds of the proper- 
tied classes. It is very important at this time that the aims 
of the Labour Party should be generally understood, and a 
statément of Socialism as advocated by that party put for- 
ward. I propose to make the attempt to do this, in the 
hope that it may be the means of making the position of 
British Socialists clear to such as desire to know what is the 
significance and object of this movement. 

There is, undoubtedly, a growing feeling, by no means 
confined to the wage-earning classes, of dissatisfaction with 
existing social conditions. Many men who have an abund- 
ance of worldly possessions, who have been successful in life 
in the conventional sense, are not quite comfortable when 
they are forced to contemplate the terrible mass of poverty 
by which they are surrounded. Observant minds and sym- 
pathetic matures are being compelled to ask themselves 
whether it is just that the great body of the people should 
be subject to industrial and social conditions so arduous and 
so oppressive, while the few possess means far beyond all the 
requirements of reasonable and cultured life. The idea is 
gaining wider acceptance among the rich that it is not right 
to enjoy luxury obtained at the price of the poverty, material 
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and intellectual, of their fellow beings. The state of things 
social, after such a century of aggregate material advance- 
ment, is compelling individual self examination, and demand- 
ing an answer to the question whether material progress is 
desirable if it brings not comfort and blessing to all; whether 
it is not possible in some way to utilise mechanical and 
scientific knowledge applied to wealth production so that it 
may lighten labour, increase leisure, and liberate human activi- 
ties for some better work than the making of millionaires 
and paupers. 

This humanitarian spirit is the real dynamic of the 
Labour and Socialist movement. But the spirit of social 
unrest is by no means confined to the avowedly socialistic 
organisations. The number of associations having for their 
object some special social reform is legion. Nearly every 
religious body has now its league of social service. As I 
write a communication comes to me from a Bishop announc- 
ing that a committee of the Canterbury Convocation is 
commissioned to obtain information and prepare a report 
upon how best to bring the moral principles of Christianity 
to bear upon certain social problems, and, amongst others, 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth. q 

Where the Labour and Socialist party differs from these 
social reform organisations is in the fact that the Socialists 
regard the industrial and social evils which these other 
societies deplore, not as separate and independent problems, 
but as results due to a common cause, and that cause an 
economic one, namely, the private ownership of land, and 
of capital required for further wealth production. 

The bald statement that Socialists aim at the abolition 
of private ownership in land and the instruments of produc- 
tion, naturally lends itself to misunderstanding, and quite 
as naturally arouses uncomfortable fears of revolution and 
expropriation in the minds of the timid and uninformed. 
With so much outside discontent, and with so much existing 
desire to do something to make the lot of the masses better, 
the Socialists have abundant opportunity to gain support 
by an intelligent and reasonable statement of their case. 

The identification of the Labour Party with Socialism is 
justified, though the Labour Party does not cover its 
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programme with the name of Socialism. But the programme 
of the Trades Union Congress is practically identical with 
the programme of the Independent Labour Party—the 
principal Socialist body in this country. Both programmes 
put forward demands for the socialisation of the land, the 
mines, the railways; full and free education at the cost of 
the State; the municipal ownership and management of 
local services ; the State organisation of productive work so 
that every willing worker may obtain employment ; the 
State obligation to support the aged and infirm. Though the 
individuals who compose the Labour Party are in different 
stages of consciousness as regards Socialism, there is practically 
complete unanimity as to the programme just mentioned. 

The Labour Party in so far as applies to the working- 
class members of it—who of course constitute the vast 
majority—is really a development out of trade unionism 
and other working-class voluntary associations. —The purpose 
of trade unionism has been to secure “a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work.” But enormous as have been the advan- 
tages of trade unionism to the workers, the fact stares them 
in the face that voluntary trade unionism has not succeeded 
in obtaining improvements in the worker’s wages and 
conditions corresponding to the increase of wealth produc- 
tion, and that before such problems as unemployment, 
sweating, and labour-displacing inventions, trade unionism 
stands bafHed and helpless. 

The Co-operative movement and the Friendly Societies 
have also contributed to the formation of that working-class 
opinion which is now looking to politics to finish the work 
they set out to accomplish. The success of the Co-operative 
movement in the sphere of distribution has been great, 
but, on the productive side, though there is some progress, 
scarcely an impression has been made upon the monopoly 
of private capitalism as the employer of labour. 

In spite of all that the Friendly Societies have done to 
help the workmen, who have utilised these societies, to make 
provision for sickness and old age, these problems still are 
with us in all their magnitude. Trade Unionism, Co- 
operation, Friendly Societies have mitigated to some extent 
the condition of the wage earners, but none of these efforts 
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has solved a single problem or abolished a single evil at which 
their energies have aimed. 

But the work of building up these working-class societies 
has developed intelligence, self-reliance, and business capacity 
among the workers. Sixty years’ intimate and practical 
acquaintance with the conditions of working-class life and 
sixty years’ experience of the character of the working-class 
problem, and of success and failure in treating it, have given 
to this portion of the working class a knowledge of these 
industrial and social questions which no books could give and 
which is far more valuable than any academic schooling. 

To these influences responsible for the political Labour 
movement must be added the influence of thirty years of 
popular education, and the consequent and concurrent 
increase in the media for the spread of knowledge and 
information. The present generation of workers has had 
the benefit of an education which former generations were 

denied. Ignorance and contentment go hand in hand. But 

| the workers are now getting at least enough education to 
open their eyes to see their position. They have been 
permitted to peep through the gates of the intellectual 
Eden, but cannot pass through and partake of the fulness of 
its joys, because “the gate is barred with gold and opens 
but to golden keys.” These workers realise that the educa- 
tion question is an economic question; that it is their 
poverty which has deprived them of the education which 
the rich can command; that it is their poverty which 
prevents them from giving to their children the means of 
full mental development. 

The Labour and Socialist movement among the workers 
is the outcome of these influences. It is therefore not the 
child of ignorance and envy, but the creature of a reasonable 
and righteous discontent; the just ambition to share in 
“things that are more excellent.” With this discontent 
and this ambition there goes that essential experience and 
knowledge which is the guarantee that the desired changes 
will be brought about on the lines of ordered progress. 

Though this movement is, at present, so far as it is 
organised, mainly confined to the working class, it is by no 


means limited to that class either in its outlook or scope. 
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Two facts give to the superficial observer the impression 
that the Labour movement is a class movement having for 
its purpose the clear division of the workers from the middle 
and upper classes, and the waging of a relentless class war. 
The first of these facts is the one already dealt with, that the 
workers have organised politically for reform purposes ; and 
the second is that it is the condition of the wage earners, 
and reforms calculated to benefit them, which form the 
chief substance of the advocacy and demands of the Labour 
and Socialist party. 

The reasons for the first of these two facts I have 
already explained. As to the second, it is undoubtedly true 
that the reforms advocated by the Labour Party are such 
as would benefit the workers most in a material sense. But 
surely the purpose of all social reform should be to improve 
the lot of the poorest, to work upwards from the bottom. 
It by no means necessarily follows however that the 
improvement of a class below can only be effected at the 
expense of those above. Indeed it would be difficult to 
suggest any one reform which raised the standard of life 
among the workers which did not have an indirect influence 
in benefiting society as a whole. If society be an organism, 
if we are all members of one body, then the health of each 
member is a matter of concern to all, and every improve- 
ment in the condition of one member must benefit the 
whole body. The reforms advocated by the Labour Party, 
which might be called class reforms, are each and all 
demands which, if obtained, would give to the workers no 
more than the other classes now enjoy. The means at the 
command of the well-to-do enable them to provide for 
themselves education, good housing, sanitation, good food, 
which the wages of the masses cannot now command. 
The Labour Party are seeking nothing for themselves as a 
class. Every reform conceded by legislation will be open 
equally for enjoyment by all. If certain sections do not 
require the State to interfere by legislation to enable them 
to have the means of a healthy and cultured existence it is 
because the State has already enabled them, under the 
protection of its laws, to gratify these desires. 

The Labour movement is not a class movement except 
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that it is at present a movement mainly of the workers, 
and that its programme aims principally, but not at all 
exclusively, at improving the condition of the workers. 
But in reality the Labour Party represents ideas and a 
policy in regard to social economy and morality, and it 
claims that its proposals, based on these ideas, are calculated 
to benefit society as a whole. 

If, therefore, there can be added to the humanitarian 
sympathy for the workers which exists among the other 
classes an understanding of their own economic condition, 
and if they can be led to see that their own interests are 
bound up in the general welfare, and that the policy and 
object of the Socialist Labour Party are likely to secure the 
largest measure of social, and therefore individual, good, a 
great force of numbers and influence would be added to the 
Socialist Labour movement. 

Let me therefore try to put the social problem as it 
appears to the new party. From such a statement each 
individual may judge for himself how far his true self- 
interest will be served by the triumph of the Labour Party's 
proposals for treating this problem. 

Modern industrial developments have brought about 
the need, and constitute the justice, of the demand for the 
collective ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution. The utilisation of steam and electric power, and 
mechanical inventions, have placed beyond the reach of the 
individual worker the possibility of his owning the tools 
or instruments of his trade. Before what is called the In- 
dustrial Revolution, such a thing was possible, and did 
actually exist. The hand-loom weaver, the hand spinner, 
the shoemaker, the carrier, owned his loom, his wheel, his 
last, his cart. But if the economy of cost of production, 
which the use of machinery and large masses of capital 
make possible, is to be secured, then the constant tendency 
will be for units of capital to become larger, and in con- 
sequence the ownership and control of the means of 
production must pass more and more into fewer hands 
with the result of increasing the number of individuals 
compelled to seek employment as wage-servants of great 
capitalistic combinations. 
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The present separation of society into two classes—one 
owning the means by which labour can be employed, and 
the other without capital, compelled to beg for the oppor- 
tunity to use the land and machinery owned by the other 
class, is the inevitable product of mechanical progress left 
undirected in the common interest. Great mechanical 
discoveries which change the methods of producing wealth 
invariably affect the relation of labour to capital. A 
revolution in such methods, such as that begun about the 
end of the eighteenth century, required a moral revolution 
to place society in a right relation to these industrial changes. 
That moral revolution, or in other words the harmonising 
of moral and economic conditions, the Socialist Labour 
movement is seeking to effect. 

There must be harmony between capital and labour, or 
most certainly the disastrous results which always come to 
the one or the other, or both, from a conflict of interests 
will follow. The admitted evils, unemployment, insufficient 
wages, all that is comprehended in the term poverty in its 
widest sense, arise from that conflict of interest between 
capital and labour. 

The capitalist system—using the term to express the 
system of production which followed the industrial re- 
volution—transformed the character of the workman. It 
changed him froma combination of capitalist and workman 
in himself, and from an individual or isolated workman, into 
a dependent wage worker and into a unit in a co-operation 
of workers. Roughly speaking, before these changes, pro- 
duction was an individual matter for individual needs. 
These changes made production a co-operative work for 
social use. But while economic forces compelled the work 
of production to be co-operative, the instruments used 
remained under individual ownership and direction, com- 
petition being the agency determining which particular 
individuals should have the ownership and control. 

The whole tendency of industrial legislation during the 
capitalistic era has been towards the harmonising of the 
conflicting interests described, or to mitigate the evils 
resulting from this conflict. But no regulation, however 
stringent, can remove the cause. The municipal history of 
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the nineteenth century is a long record of the failure of 
regulation to protect public welfare against private interests, 
Compelled by experience, the public in a thousand cases 
have superseded private ownership, and the public regulation 
of private ownership, by complete public ownership and 
management. In a century’s experience of unregulated 
capitalism, regulated capitalism, and public ownership suc- 
cessively, we have the practical demonstration of the truth 
of the collectivist theory. 

The causes which have operated to bring about the 
public ownership of common services will continue to 
influence public policy in the same direction. As I have 
already pointed out economic forces are working with 
accumulating strength to widen the area of oppressive 
subjection to capitalism. The evils of competition and of 
private monopoly, which have pressed so heavily on the 

wage earners, are affecting the middle and upper classes to 

| a greater extent every year. The shopkeeper, the small 

, business man, the professional man, find the struggle for 
existence becoming keener every day. The growth of the 
multiple-shop system is crushing the one-shop man out 
of existence. In every manufacturing trade the field is 
being monopolised by limited liability concerns, ultimately 
developing into the Trust. In every profession—law, art, 
medicine, teaching—the market is overcrowded. Men and 
women who have received an expensive education and 
training find no market for their abilities, and thousands 
of them would jump at the offer of any work which would 
promise freedom from the killing anxiety about the future. 
Parents of the middle class are harassed by the worry of 
what to do with their children; by the ever present fear of 
disaster to themselves from the failure of their precarious 
income through no fault of their own. Indeed, all the 
indescribable terrors of the workman’s existence are coming 
more and more into the lives of the classes above. 

The very things which it has, in the past, been urged 
Socialism would do, capitalism is rapidly bringing about. 
The destruction of individuality, the limitation of oppor- 
tunities for individual advancement, the subjection of the 
community to an iron despotism, the impossibilty of 
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acquiring private property—all these things are clearly 
coming to pass. 

The most painful thing about the condition of the 
masses to-day is the almost entire absence of individuality. 
This state is due to the character and conditions of their 
work, and the lack of educational opportunities. When men 
have to depend upon the willingness or caprice of another for 
the opportunity to work, their liberty is in reality as much 
enslaved as though their bodies were bound in chains. The 
average workman has no chance to exercise intelligence, 
or ingenuity, or the creative faculty in his work. He is 
generally a mere machine minder, or the performer of a 
laborious task in which the mental activities are scarcely 
required. ‘Strong in the arm and weak in the head” has 
passed into a proverb as the qualification for an acceptable 
workman. Workmen are spoken of as “ hands,” by which ) 
we admit the true function of the present day workman. | 
Just as the factory or business increases in size, so will the | 

‘ 








number of men increase whose mechanical work is directed 
by one brain. 

But this state of things is not confined to the working 
class only. There is no more opportunity of expressing 
individuality for the middle classes. The grocer, the 
chemist, the shoeman, indeed nearly all tradesmen, are now 
mainly the distributors of proprietory or standard articles 
for the buying of which no special knowledge is needed, 
and for the selling of which the only qualification is a sub- 
servient politeness. There is probably no class in the com- 
munity who are so little free to follow their own ways and 
to express their own opinions as the tradesman class. 

No system could possibly offer less opportunity for the 
development and display of individuality than the state of 
things which exists to-day. We may get some idea of 
what we lose from the neglect to provide the opportunities 
for each individual following the bent of his own genius by 
contemplating the mechanical and inartistic character of 
the peoples’ homes, and our streets, and public buildings, 
and public ways. For a century or more, under the influ- 
ence of the Gradgrind philosophy of the Manchester 
School, the most worthy aim of individual effort has been 
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considered to be to accumulate as much material wealth 
as possible, and success in life, nay indeed the fulness of 
life, has been measured by that standard. But the ghastly 
failure to gain even this sordid end is turning men’s 
thought to a more excellent aim for human effort. 

It is doubtful, however, if the desire to accumulate 
wealth merely for the gratification of possessing it has ever 
been the real motive actuating men. Men have sought 
riches for what riches would command—social position, the 
respect of others, security from want. The present system 
makes it increasingly impossible for all but a very few to 
succeed in securing these desirable things by the means of 
wealth. A system, therefore, which would ensure that 
intellectual worth would gain social position and respect, 
which would ensure security against want as the return for 
social labour, would provide for every individual all the things 
which all our commercial competition has for its real object. 

k The accumulation of private property to the extent of 

| giving the individual the power to satisfy his desires is, 
owing to the economic causes described, becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. If therefore satisfaction is to be obtained, 
other ways will have to be found, and the way clearly 
indicated by experience and tendency is to supply collect- 
ively what private property has formerly furnished. In- 
numerable illustrations might be supplied of how this is 
being done to-day. Our education system, our free libraries, 
our parks, our tramways bring these services to those whose 
private property will not enable them to acquire these 
advantages specially for themselves. More and more, 
from necessity and from the obvious economies of the 
method, individual needs will be supplied collectively, and 
thus the uses and necessity of private property will be 
reduced. 

I have endeavoured to state in a very cursory way some 
of the grounds upon which the Socialist Party base the case 
for Socialism and their hopes of a growing acceptation of 
these principles among all sections of society. The few 
who may continue to grow rich at the expense of the many 

can scarcely be expected from economic reasons to give 
| their support to this movement. But powerful as have 
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been economic forces in shaping all the great social trans- 
formations of the past, economic forces have never been 
the sole influence in working such changes. Moral forces 
have often overcome the economic interests of individuals, 
and in this next great revolution we have reason to hope 
that many who profit under the present system will 
prefer the richer satisfaction which comes from helping 
others and contemplating the general good, to a selfish 
indulgence purchased at the cost of wholesale human 
degradation. 

But it is not upon the numbers of such wealthy altruists 
that the future of the social movement will depend, but 
rather upon the social consciousness, helped by economic 
pressure, of the great democratic vote. There can be no 
work for a political democracy but the task of making a 
social democracy. So long as the people are not economic- 
ally free, political freedom is a mere delusion. The ideal 
to which the Socialist looks is a democratic state, wherein 
an educated and healthy people shall have full control over 
all the means by which the full stature of manhood and 
womanhood can be attained. 

The political party which is going to make the realisation 
of that idéal its conscious work is in the making. Recent 
public utterances of Liberal ministers show how wide is 
the difference of opinion upon Collectivist proposals among 
men who for the present are political associates. It will 
be so until Socialist opinion is more definitely formed. But 
that opinion is rapidly forming among men of all parties, 
and it must by and by cause the re-formation of political 
parties on definite lines for definite work. When the 
sifting process is completed the Reform Party, by whatever 
name it may be known, will be Collectivist in theory and in 
aim, and will, like John Stuart Mill, “agree with the 
Socialists in their conception of the form which industrial 
operations tend to assume in the advance of improvement, 
and will entirely share their opinion that the time is ripe 
for commencing such transformation, and that it should by 


all just and effectual means be aided and encouraged.” 


Puitip SNOWDEN 
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ERHAPS the most hopeful sign of our time is the 

revival in real, as distinct from party, politics as practical 
forces. In days of public apathy politicians rule the land. 
It is they who decide what matters shall be the subject of 
debate inside and out of Parliament, what measures shall be 
brought forward, which be most readily sacrificed in the 
annual “ massacre of the innocents,” and which shall be 
passed into law. In days, however, when democracy is 
warm with life, it is politics and not politicians that matter. 
Under such circumstances, the mere party man is apt to find 
himself at sea ; for then his schemes can only be successful 
when they happen to accord with the will of ‘an electric 
and living democracy. To the thoughts of a great people 
the mere politician, however clever, does not possess the 
key. That can only be found by the statesman, and the 
statesman differs from the politician in as much as he pos- 
sesses heart as well as head. However grateful, therefore, 
the new revival of real politics may be to the ardent re- 
former, it is fraught with considerable peril to many able 
party organisers accustomed to the indifferent atmosphere 
that pervaded the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
The changed spirit of the times has already upset many 
of their calculations ; and if, as I hope and believe, the 
political revival spreads and continues, will certainly upset 
many more. 

Now as ever, the revival of politics has been char- 
acterised by the way in which questions of real, as distinct 
from merely partisan importance, have come to the front. 
In particular, it has given, as is generally recognised, new 
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life to Labour politics; and, though this is as yet less 
generally understood, to the Woman’s question. But for the 
methods of the Women’s Social and Political Union, the 
remarkable development of political interest among women 
might have been altogether ignored for some time longer, 
to the ultimate confusion of party wire-pullers at some 
future general election. But, just as the Labour Party is 
an effect rather than a cause of the general discontent of 
organised labour, so the campaign of the suffragists is but | 
a symptom of a wider awakening of which this agitation | 
is a part. Readers of Mr. Wildover Johnson’s able article 
in the November number of this Review on “ The Social 
Revolutionary Party in Russia” will remember the part he 
assigns to the terrorist wing of that organisation. Their 
business is to inspire with hope the sleeping discontent of 
the peasants. By methods of which we may only partially 
approve, but incomparably less shocking, the Women’s 
Social and Political Union are performing the same service 
to the women of England. Both organisations are galvan- 
ising into action a deep but too passive discontent. Unless 
party organisers realise what this means, there is a cruel 
awakening in store for them. It is true that Labour will 
dominate to a great extent the politics of the future ; it 
would be no less true to say that the Women’s question 
will do so likewise. 

Now I hope nobody who reads this article will consider 
that I think the question merely one of party tactics. So 
far is this from being the case, that I am perfectly willing 
to accord any party dealing adequately with the matter full 
credit for their achievement. The question at issue is of : 
the last importance, for on its settlement depends whether 
the civilisation of the future is to be built up on a broadly 
human, or only on a masculine basis. As politics become 
more social, more intimately blended with the lives of the 
people, the existence of a woman’s vote at every election 
becomes increasingly more important. Pending adult 
suffrage, even a small woman’s vote, which candidates were 
compelled to consider and conciliate, would be of great value 
in colouring the programmes and politics of the future. If, 
then, I endeavour to show politicians the tactical importance | 
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of an immediate concession of Women’s Suffrage on the 
same terms as men’s, it is for the sake of the cause, and not 
of the politicians. 

Unless the present Government, during this Parliament, 
carry a measure enfranchising women on the same terms 
as men, they must stand condemned as useless friends of 
democracy. No progressive Government can afford to let 
slip any fair opportunity of extending the franchise, of 
making progress towards government of the people by the 
people. The completion of this programme of political 
democracy may well be beyond the power of any particular 
Government ; but, in these days, no Government can reason- 
ably claim to be democratic which does not do all it can 
in that direction. The test, therefore, that earnest reformers 
should apply to every Government is that of practicability. 
If it is fairly within the power of the present Government 
to pass an Adult Suffrage Bill, and to complete the work 

4 of political democracy, then the actively progressive forces 

i in their vast majority should insist upon their doing so 
before a general election. If, on the other hand, this is 
impossible, genuine democrats should at least insist on 
their doing what they can. For their own sakes, ministers 
should realise that absolute frankness as to their inten- 
tions is the best policy. If Radicals and Labour men are 
convinced that the Government are really doing all that is 
possible, they will readily excuse them from attempting the 
impracticable. If, however, ministers were to be content 
with less, they would be untrue to their cause, and could 
expect no mercy at the hands of the people. 

It will be exceedingly difficult for the Government 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament to deal 
adequately with the franchise question as a whole. As usual, 
Ireland blocks the way. Any adequate and final scheme of 
reform implies an adequate plan of redistribution. But any 
redistribution bill that is not a farce must greatly reduce the 
representation of Ireland, and that, to a Liberal Government, 
means a Home Rule Bill. 

The plain justice of the case demands that the represen- 
tation of Ireland shall not be reduced without the consent 
of the majority of the Irish people. It is amazing to me 
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that so many fair-minded Unionists do not see this. 
Opponents of Home Rule must face their dilemma. The 
Act of Union is a treaty between two nations, and its 
stipulations as to the representation of the smaller cannot 
honestly be abrogated without the separate and free consent 
of both nations. To resist the claims of Ireland is illiberal, 
but honest; to use a British majority to reduce Ireland’s 
representation without Ireland’s consent is national treachery, 
But the Irish representatives in the House of Commons 
will certainly never consent to a reduction of their voting 
strength for any concession short of Home Rule. Equal 
electoral districts means either Home Rule or the permanent 
loss of the Irish vote, a just punishment for an act of national 
perfidy. Now the Government has no mandate for Home 
Rule. The Premier himself isa Home Ruler, but it is clear 
that many thousands of Unionist Free Traders voted for the 
present Government under the distinct understanding that 
no Home Rule bill would be introduced this Parliament. 
Short of Home Rule, the Government may do almost 
anything they like for Ireland; but to carry out Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy they must await a direct mandate and 
another election. For these reasons I conclude that neither 
Home Rule, nor, incidentally, Adult Suffrage are possible 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament. The House 
of Lords would promptly reject the one, and, unless ac- 
companied by a redistribution bill, the other also; and in 
all probability the nation would support the Lords. This, 
it seems to me, even the keenest advocates of both measures 
ought in fairness to the present Government to recognise; 
while in justice to the causes they represent, they should 
insist on everything really possible being done to pave the 
way for a future triumph. 

Now the easiest possible step in the direction of political 
democracy is the passing of a bill conferring the franchise 
on women on the same terms as men. Here there are no 
lions in the path, unless they exist in the minds of timid 
men on the front bench. A vast majority of the present 
House of Commons, Liberals, Conservatives, Irish and 
Labour men, are pledged to this reform; while the whole 
question lies outside the crucial test in politics—finance. Nor 
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are the Lords likely to reject such a measure. A bill for 
the extension of the franchise is always very difficult to 
oppose, at least when introduced by a responsible govern- 
ment. If it passes into law, the new electorate will actually 
vote at the next opportunity; and the most inveterate 
opponent of reform can hardly like the prospect of explain- 
ing to his new constituents his recent hostile votes and 
speeches. It is all very well being witty at the expense of 
women when the debate is a mere academic. discussion over 
the second reading of a suffrage bill introduced by a private 
member; but it is a very different matter when your words 
may be resented as insults by your future constituents. 
Under such circumstances, opponents are tempted to fall in 
with the views of the Government, or at least to be con- 
veniently absent unpaired from crucial divisions. If the 
official Opposition contest the bill at all, their whips are 
likely to have a great deal of hard work to very little purpose. 
ih Vigorous opposition to a new franchise bill may be magnifi- 
| cent, but it is not politics. 

The Opposition, in fact, are hardly likely to attempt 
any serious resistance. Not only are Conservatives, as such, 
no more opposed to this reform than Liberals, but the same 
reasons that are likely to influence the private member will 
weigh with his leaders. Women interested in the franchise 
question cannot too strongly represent to Ministers that their 
only difficulty is that of making up their minds to act. The 
Opposition leaders are probably wise enough to see the mad- 
ness of placing their side in a position of avowed hostility to 
a possible new electorate. To oppose a new franchise bill 
you must be positively sure of success, or the attempt is 
political suicide. Even Mr. Chamberlain would probably 
hesitate to offend the women of Birmingham by prolonged 
Opposition to a proposal he is known to dislike. But if the 
brains of Toryism are out, and the party does want to commit 
suicide, there is no particular reason why its opponents 
should refuse to supply it with a rope. The Government 
have only to introduce a satisfactory Women’s Suffrage 
measure themselves, or to adopt the short one already in- 
troduced by Mr. Keir Hardie, to paralyse opposition in 
Parliament itself. That they hesitate to do so is not only an 
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offence against democratic principles, it is a confession of 
political incompetence. 

From the point of view of its prospects in Parliament, 
a Woman’s Suffrage Bill thus presents fewer difficulties | 
perhaps than any other reform not capable of being dealt | 
with in the Budget; from that of its hold on the con- 
stituencies, such a measure gives the party passing it an 
enormous advantage. To see this we have only to consider 
the nature of the Woman’s Suffrage movement itself. The 
question has never been a party one, and its advocates are 
strong on both sides of the House. But there has been a 
steadily increasing tendency of late years, especially among 
Liberal women, to subordinate other questions to their own 
particular one. This is as it should be, for on every con- 
ceivable question in which she is interested, a woman who 
cares for politics quite rightly wants to have a recognised 
influence ; she must have political power before she can 
use it. During the last election, numbers of women refused 
to work for any candidate who did not give a satisfactory 
pledge on the subject; and certainly, if the suffrage is not 
granted in the meantime, many more will do so during the 
next. It should be remembered that the many women who 
now take part at elections are, in the nature of the case, 
keen politicians, and are virtually all suffragists. A pro- ) 
minent feature of modern elections is the enthusiastic work 
of women. In part, this is due to the advance of women | 
themselves, to the increasing feminine interest in public life; 
in part, to party necessities due to the stringent laws | 
governing election expenses. So long as it was possible to | 
pay an army of canvassers, men kept this profitable part of 
electioneering to themselves; so soon as it became of 
necessity voluntary work, they eagerly accepted the aid of 
Women’s Liberal Associations or Primrose Dames to do it 
for nothing. Sooner or later, at the hands of one party or 
the other, this increasing feminine interest in politics will 
find direct means of expression, and, to some extent at least, 
the attitude of the new voters towards general politics will 
be determined by the relation of the political parties to this 
particular reform. ‘Who gave votes to women?” will 
run the election leaflets of the future ; and it probably lies 
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with the present Cabinet to decide whether their party or 
its opponents shall be able to fill in the reply. One 
party, it is clear, will some day be able to boast that the 
women voters owe their power to it; the other will have 
to be content with asserting that it always meant well. If 
the present Government grant this reform, they will gain 
an enormous advantage at the next general election. Its 
women helpers will be enthusiastic, numerous and confident; 
those of its opponents few, timid and apologetic, haunted by 
a sense of “ blacklegging,” which must accompany all those 
who work against their order or their sex. © 

It is easy to see what must happen if the opportunity of 
their great majority is neglected by the Government. It is 
an easy thing they are asked to do, as we have seen, and 
with such a majority, no plea of lack of opportunity can 
avail Ministers and their supporters. [I am much mistaken 
if it will be possible to obtain any Liberal women workers 
for such a party; Iam confident there will be no enthusiastic 
ones. The independent women’s organisations, too, though 
creations of yesterday, have already shown their power, and 
it is certain they will do their best, in such a case, to ruin 
Liberalism. Nor, however careless they may be themselves, 
are the Tories likely to lose the opportunity Liberal 
cowardice has thrown in their way. There are more 
unlikely things than that the next general election may be 
fought on Woman’s Suffrage, with the Conservatives and 
Labour men both pledged in its favour. If so, the Liberals, 
fresh from a term of power, during which, with the greatest 
majority for two generations, they have done nothing, can 
expect no help from women; and in these days, when 
women play so great a part in elections, they will, in that 
case, almost certainly be defeated. 

But party tactics of this kind are not the highest form 
even of tactics. There is a political strategy which aims, 
not merely at securing a party advantage, but directly at 
defending the principles for which the party exists. We 
may have heard the last of serious proposals to tax bread; if 
not, the present electorate may perhaps be trusted to defend 
us against them. But the matter is too grave to be left to 
chances. There is a strong militarist party in England, a 
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party by no means disposed to pay for its militarism by any 
great increase in the Income Tax. Primarily it was the 
financial position brought about by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Imperialism that was responsible for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal heresy. As the spendthrift heir would persuade his 
father to part with the family plate, so Mr. Chamberlain 
tried to persuade John Bull to surrender his Free Trade 
heritage. The arguments of both spendthrifts were equally 
rational, the occasion equally cogent—debt. This being so, 
it is of paramount importance that we should enfranchise 
those who can best be depended on to resist any attempt to 
tax food—and these are the women. Specialism in politics 
is now the monopoly of neither sex, but it would be true to 
say that among the multitude who have made no study of 
the subject the politics of the woman in the home are more 
social, more of the centre, than those of the man in the 
street. This is no assertion of feminine superiority ; it is 
merely the natural consequence of woman’s more central 
experience of life. The mind of the average man is largely 
influenced by his particular personal or trade interests, by 
the special place that the complex division of labour gives 
to him in the processes of production. He is usually a 
seller either of some particular commodity, or of the labour 
power required to produce it. It is, therefore, relatively 
easy for his particular interests to be anti-social, and his 
politics to be anti-social also. But woman generally 
functions as the buyer of the household; her primary 
political ideas are those of the universal buyer, her natural 
instincts are always on the side of cheapness, particularly in 
the necessaries of life, over which she is engaged in weekly 
bargains with the butcher and the baker. The proposal of 
Mr. Chamberlain to compensate the tax-payer for his corn 
duty by reducing that on tobacco was, in effect, an appeal 
to represented working men to transfer their taxes to their 
unrepresented wives. Working men usually keep a weekly 
sum for pocket money, and turn the rest of their wages over 
to their wives for household expenses. The proportions of 
these two funds do not vary with the ordinary fluctuations 
in the prices of provisions, and there is no reason to suppose 
they would be altered in most households on account of any 
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rise in food stuffs caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
duties. Some experience of working women convinces me 
that none of them favour a tax on bread; whatever their 
differences on other matters, they are at one in this. I 
do not expect the advent of women in public life will 
revolutionise party politics, though it will to some extent 
render wiser, because less purely masculine, more broadly 
human, the temper of all parties, Conservative, Liberal, 
and Labour alike ; but of one thing I feel assured—it will 
render a bread tax utterly impossible. 

But, as I said at the outset, it is not for any of these 
tactical considerations that I advocate the immediate grant 
of Women’s Suffrage. We are witnessing a general revival 
of politics. Labour has begun to move and to insist on 
the reconstruction of English civilisation on broader and 
more humane lines. Politics in the future will be more in 
touch with life, more concerned with questions of wages, 
housing, employment, education and a score of other things 
which affect closely the actual lives of women as well as men. 
To be deprived of a voice in the building of this new and 
higher civilisation will be a greater wrong than ever. To 
him who realises what all this means it matters little what 
party, relatively little even what cause gain or lose by 
woman’s vote. It is enough for him to remember that the 
formula of democracy is not Government of the People for 
the People by the Men, but by the People. 

F. J. SHaw 
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STRAY RELIGIONS IN THE FAR 
NORTH-WEST 





I. DovuKHoBors 


WO years ago a considerable sensation was created by 
the news that a certain Russian sect who had settled 
in the Canadian North-West, known by the name of Douk- 
hobors, had broken loose, abandoned their farms and set out 
naked across the prairies in search of the new Messiah. 
Beyond the fact that the Dominion Government had to take 
strict measures with them and send out the Mounted Police 
to round them up and return them to their homesteads, if 
need be, by force, nothing more was heard of them and even 
at this present time people so far west as Winnipeg have very 
erroneous notions concerning these their brother citizens of 
the Empire. For instance, you will be told that they are a 
race of religious fanatics who are dull-witted, incapable of 
prolonged or skilful labour, and a very bad investment for 
any country in which they settle. The prejudice against ; 
them is very strong and usually mixed up with a considerable 
amount of contempt. | 
That this should be so is natural, for, in the first place, 
as refugees from the Russian autocracy they were in the 
beginning held to be a dangerous anarchical element. Then 
being men of an alien culture, and incapable of speaking 
English, they were unable to mingle with the general inflow 
of emigrants and were led to band themselves into colonies, 
thereby retaining and reproducing in Canada all the old 
strange peasant life which they should have left behind them. 
And, lastly, there was amongst them a certain percentage of the 
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wild, religious, roving element which was the direct outcome 
of the social conditions of their native land. 

Much, therefore, of the ill-feeling which their advent 
occasioned was due to misunderstandings arising from their 
lack of English and their peculiar upbringing. 

In order to form a just estimate of the Doukhobor I 
visited a colony which had been settled in the country seven 
years, and which is sufficiently large to be fairly typical of 
all their settlements ; this I found at Canora on the Canadian 
Northern Railroad. 

Canora is a rapidly growing town of only three years of 
age which owes its beginning to the coming of the railway. 
The Doukhobors were therefore the first people in this 
country, being four years ahead of the town, and are to- 
day very large landowners in that district. On asking the 
opinion of their English-speaking neighbours, I found that 
no one had a word to say against them, and that for the 
most part they were praised. Of their hospitality very 
much was said, for any man, no matter what his tongue or 
nationality, who knocks at a Doukhobor’s door is sure of a 
welcome. It is a religious instinct and principle with them 
to do all that lies within their power for the stranger and to 
allow no payment. His horse is taken in, and fed on the 
best fodder which they can provide, whilst the master is 
given the run of the house. 

Men have told me of how on departing they have tried 
to make some small return by offering money to the children, 
but they have always been refused it—a self-denial which 
would be a very severe test to the English child. 

After months of travel in the North-West one’s eye 
becomes weary of the low, wooden-built houses of the 
colonial farmer, and a great longing arises for the quaint 
red-brick and narrow-gabled homestead of the Midlands. 
To this monotony the Doukhobor village is an exception. 
There is a distinct attempt at the artistic in all his under- 
takings. The village of which I am about to speak was 
built upon the slopes of what we should call a glen in 
Scotland, and was surrounded with a green overgrowth of 
trees and shrubs. The buildings were long and low, made 
out of rough-hewn trees plastered over with a mixture of 
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clay, dung and straw, whilst the roofs were made of the 
same mixture and for the most part overgrown with grass 
and wild-flowers. Some of the walls of the houses had been 
painted, and the shutters were decorated with bold floral 
designs mostly of the sun-flower type. The windows were 
hung with curtains of bright colours and spotlessly clean. 
Each cottage stood by itself and was surrounded by a garden 
containing all manner of vegetables. In the midst of the 
village one immense barn had been built in which all the 
farm implements were kept. The fields around the colony 
were well cultivated and bore heavy crops of wheat and oats 
promising a big harvest. They were however in no ways 
like an English cornfield, but of many acres and quite open. 
One reason for this is that all their ploughing is done by 
steam. 

On this particular part of the country the steam-plough 
has not been much of a success, for the farmers don’t know 
how to handle it properly and are therefore giving it up. 
Within seven miles of where I write a catastrophe has 
occurred and a steam-plough is lying, and has been lying, 
in a morass for the last fortnight. The Doukhobors, how- 
ever, who are reputed to be so stupid, have made their 
steam implements a success and continue to use them. 

On driving into the village I hailed an old white-haired 
man and commenced to ask him where I could find some one 
to show me around, but all he could say was “‘ Me no speak 
English.” He, however, soon found and brought me some 
one whocould. This new-comer was a big, broad-shouldered 
fellow with a high complexion, blue eyes and flaxen hair— 
he must have stood at least six feet two. He took off his 
hat to me (a thing which few men do in the North-West), 
and shook hands, afterwards kissing my hand. This is the 
customary mode of greeting with the Doukhobor, save that 
on meeting one of his brethren he always kisses his cheek. 
I was very anxious to see them at their religious services, 
but was told that they only hold their public worship once 
a day, and that at four in the morning. 

This particular settlement consisted of forty farms which 
were worked in common by the community. 

All their earnings are handed over to the head man of 
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their order, Peter Veregan, who invests all the brotherhood’s 
savings for the profit of all. Any differences which may 
arise are settled among themselves in a religious way, for a 
Doukhobor makes no use of the civil courts. Indeed; the 
entire pattern of their lives may be said to be religious and 
based upon their interpretation of the scriptures. How 
well the established order of things works amongst them 
may be tested by the fact that there is no crime amongst 
them, no drinking, no smoking, and no strong language. 
Everywhere that I went I met with the spirit of tranquillity 
and the greeting was always the same—the raised hat and 
the hand-shake. They are a people of the Breton type of 
countenance, broad-faced, with high cheek-bones, eyes far 
apart and a somewhat flattened nose. They bear the mark 
of men who have been down-trodden and exploited by one 
who was stronger than they, but who, having re-asserted 
themselves, have escaped and found peace. 

The women are all dressed in linen stuffs of a subdued 
colour, with white handkerchiefs thrown over their heads 
and a bright-tinted cloth around their throats and bosoms. 
They are of somewhat smaller build than the men, most of 
them being short, but deep-chested and very thick-set. 

All of them work, even the children, but they do it 
with cheerfulness and with singing, and not as mere drudges 
under compulsion. Singing is one of their favourite occu- 
pations, and it is all religious. When their work is over 
they gather together in groups and take parts. 

Amongst other things they are famous stock-raisers 
and do not content themselves, as so many of the Western 
farmers do, with merely growing their crop and then waiting 
with idle hands through the winter, but they get really 
good breeds of cattle and attend to them carefully. 

The precise form of their religious belief is not very 
well understood, but the essential part of it in practice is 
gentleness. So far do they carry this that they absolutely 
refuse to take life of any kind, and never eat meat of any 
sort. To judge by their appearance their vegetarian habits 
agree with them, for in no part of Canada have I seen a 
community of men and women looking so thoroughly 
robust, healthy and well-content. 
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What proportion of the Doukhobors took part in the 
fanatical search for the new Messiah I have not been able 
to ascertain, but those English-speaking settlers who live 
near by say that it was only the less reputable part. In the 
autumn of last year an attempt was made to repeat the 
same performance, but it was entirely discountenanced by 
the officials of their own people. 

At that time the Canora Hotel was being built, and 
amongst those employed upon it were two Doukhobors. 
When the naked visionaries were passing through the town 
they attempted to persuade these two brethren to abandon 
their work and accompany them. To this invitation they 
gave a prompt refusal, saying that the “seekers” were a lot 
of idle people who preferred wandering the prairies to 
running their farms, and they warned them not to visit 
any of the Doukhobor villages in the neighbourhood, as 
they were entirely out of sympathy with the movement. 
This would seem then to be the true explanation of a 
curious religious movement which caused so much stir in 
England, namely, that those who took part in it were the 
most worthless of their kind and that the whole sect has 
been judged by its lowest elements. 

At any rate, it is quite certain that they are most 
respected by the people who would naturally have most 
cause to complain of them—those settlers who are their 
nearest neighbours. 


Canora, Assiniboia. 





II. MENoNITES 


I had often heard of the Menonites as a strange people 
with curious beliefs, and it was therefore with no small 
interest that I learnt as I sat at breakfast in Humbolt that 
the neighbour on my left was one of that sect. Humbolt is 
about 400 miles from Winnipeg, and is one of the numerous 
mushroom pioneering towns which have sprung up within 
the last year. At first I eyed him with suspicion, and 
counted over in my mind all the odd people the name of 
whose religions faction had ended in ##e whom I had known. 
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This man, however, appeared quite normal, and, with that 
kindly affability which one finds all over this Western 
country, soon made overtures of friendship, and ended 
by asking me to drive thirty miles across the prairie with 
him to the Menonite settlement. And so it happened that 
after an all-night railway journey I found myself at nine 
o'clock on a fine July morning setting out in the company 
of an unknown man, to visit a to me unknown people. 

With a passion for theology equal to anything to 
be found in the strictest Perthshire village he at once 
launched out into an exposition of his religion. The 
Menonites, like the Doukhobors, are frequently sneered at 
as being a bad class of Russian colonists, yet, strictly speak- 
ing, they are not Russians at all. Originally they came from 
Holland, but left it at an early date on account of the 
unpopularity of their religious practices. They are really 
the intellectual descendants of the early Quakers of the 
Commonwealth period. They do not maintain professional 
preachers, but depend for public worship upon the laymen 
of their church. Their philosophy of life is non-resistance, 
and to this is largely due their unpopularity in countries 
where conscription is in vogue. So far do they carry their 
principle that the strictest of the brethren to this day forbid 
the carrying of fire-arms and the eating of flesh. 

They address one another in the second person singular, 
‘as do the members of the English Society of Friends. 

Dancing is forbidden, as are smoking and drinking, 
so that in their manner of living they are distinct from any 
community in which they live. 

In the early years when Holland was fighting for her 
sea-power their refusal to take up arms was naturally 
regarded with contempt, and they were compelled to 
emigrate to Germany. With the rise of Frederick the 
Great martial courage became the standard of excellence, 
and once again they came in for a good deal of petty 
persecution. In 1790, according to the Menonite elder 
who gave me my information, the Czarina of Russia offered 
them a grant of land and protection, and her offer was 
accepted. As time went on, however, casuistry found a 
way whereby the promise might be practically revoked, 
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whilst the actual letter of the pledge was kept intact. 
Since the Menonite refused to fight he was compelled to 
serve in the menial positions of the camp such as 
horse-tender and dish-washer. 

In this way many of the weaker brethren were lost to 
the faith, since they preferred to act contrary to their 
doctrines and go in the army as conscripts, to subjecting 
themselves to the degradation of camp servitors. 

When the boom commenced in Canada they were 
amongst the earliest of the settlers, and the Dominion 
became to them what England was to the Huguenot. 

In all their travels they have preserved their skill as 
agriculturists and are amongst the most industrious of the 
farmers. 

Of late years the teaching of Swedenborg has carried off 
many of their young people, insomuch that the very reading 
of his works is a sufficient reason for expulsion. 

Of these things and of many others we talked as the 
bronco ponies jogged along the trail, and in all his convers- 
ation this pioneer farmer proved himself to be a man of 
keen intellect and exceptionally well-read. 

Life was for him not an inevitable condition, but a 
serious occupation and a thing to be studied. These men 
of the wilds are by no means the untutored coarse people 
they are commonly thought to be; I am continually 
surprised at finding, in the most out-of-the-way places, 
men who think in large terms and who possess well-stocked 
minds. 

The country through which we travelled was one vast 
carpet of flowers, broken here and there by lakes and small 
hills crowned with trees. The wild rose grows everywhere 
in low shrubs just high enough to throw a veil of pink over 
all the prairie and away to the sky-line. The tiger lily is 
as frequent in some places as the English dandelion, and 
shows up tawny from amongst the long blue grass. One 
might have shot wild duck by the bagful, for every lake 
was dotted with them and for the most part near to shore. 
In a stretch of thirty miles you may usually reckon upon 
meeting at least ten different representatives from the lead- 
ing European nations, so that even upon a prairie, 400 miles 
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distant from Winnipeg, you may feel the breath of Paris, of 
Rome and of St. Petersburg. At first the foreign settlers 
will try to introduce into their farms the culture which they 
have been accustomed to in the homeland, so that you will 
see houses built of rough-hewn logs, of mud, of timber and 
of sod, each recording the tradition of the man who built it. 

At noon we unharnessed our team and sat down to 
picnic beside a lake. To the fastidious palace our menu 
will not sound very appetising : it consisted of the fag-end 
of a ham, a tin of tomatoes upon the label of which strict 
injunctions were printed that the contents must be boiled 
before eating, some very dry bread, and a tin of lukewarm 
water which we had brought with us. We had no knives 
or plates, and had to eat with our hands. 

On the prairie, even on the warmest day, there is usually 
a cool wind blowing which gives an appetite which is not 
very discriminating, the chief necessity being that it must 
be satisfied. We ate very heartily and watched the horses 
grazing and switching their tails from side to side, whilst 
my companion discoursed upon the strange providence 
which brought two men together, the one from a distant 
Russian province, the other from the roar of London, and 
flung them down for forty-eight hours upon an untilled 
wilderness where only Indians roamed thirty years ago. 
Then he wandered off into memories of the old life which he 
had left behind. He spoke of the peasants of Russia, and 
the tyranny of the officials who govern them. At last we 
pulled ourselves together, harnessed our horses, and drove on 
another fifteen miles to the farmhouse at which we were to 
spend the night. 

The sun was already setting when we drew up, but 
daylight would remain with us for another four hours. 
These people had only been on their land since spring, and 
yet they had 70 acres of land broken and a fine stable 
erected sufficient for fourteen horses. Most of their 
ploughing had been done by oxen, three to a team, and as 
we arrived they were just preparing for another four hours’ 
spell of work. There was something very picturesque 
about these men with their strange clothes, their broken 
English and great red and white oxen dawdling up and 
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down the half-mile furrow in the setting sun. The women 
and children wore no shoes, and some of them carried their 
long flaxen hair low upon their shoulders. They are a fine 
people with strong honest faces and large horny hands. 

The owner of the farm was a great sportsman and had 
already procured a bucking bronco which he was accustomed 
to dare his visitors to ride. My companion accepted the 
challenge and mounted. 

It was a little black animal with a white spot on the 
forehead, and very long slender legs. At first it stopped 
quite still like a statue with its small feet well planted. 
Down came the whip and away it raced, then suddenly 
stopped, jerking its rider nearly out of the saddle, rose up 
on its hind legs, wheeled round to the right, nearly turned 
a somersault, swung round again and was off like the wind. 
The rider by this time was hanging on to its neck with his 
feet stretched out behind for all the world as though he 
were trying to swim. Nevertheless he stuck on and won 
the dare. 

At supper all the hands and family gathered together 
into the one living-room and bowed their heads in silent 
prayer, after which the meal commenced. They laughed 
and talked, telling jokes now in Russe, now in German, and 
now in English, whilst behind the thin partition the horses 
kicked and fretted. 

When the meal was ended we harnessed up a fresh team 
and drove twenty miles through prairie grass a foot and a 
half high, and visited the farmers in the vicinity. They 
were all of a type, being men of light complexion and big 
physique. Most of them had fine cattle, for the Menonites 
are noted throughout the West for their splendid horses. 

At ten o’clock in the evening we turned homeward. 
Overhead the moon was shining and the stars were out, but 
along the horizon the pale blue and delicate purples of day 
still hovered. Then to the accompaniment of thudding 
hoofs and the switch of the long grass, they struck up the 
old-world hymns and love-songs of the Russian countryside. 
After each burst of singing, they would remain silent for a 
while, as if recalling the former places and past days in 
which they had sung those self-same songs. 
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Then again in low tones some one else would take up the 
burthen of memory and one by one the rest would join in. 

All the men folk slept in the stable on hay and rugs, and 
I with them. 

Next morning we arose at five, held the short five 
minutes of silent prayer, once more renewed the old friendly 
conversation of the night before as we sat at breakfast, and 
at last, with regrets for the happy time which we had spent 
together, rose up and went upon our way, they to the plough 
and I to my travels. 


Lloydminster, Alberta. 


III. Rep INDIAN CHRISTIANS 


That night I slept in a tent surrounded by the intense 
quiet of an uninhabited country. Before turning in, I had 
stood at my tent-door, watching the dull-red glow of the 
Indian camp fires, and wondering of what the Indians’ real 
life consisted, whether it was merely a matter of earn and 
spend, or if there might not be something -a little more 
intense. 

They had just come in from up-river, bringing with 
them two boat-loads of furs, consisting of the last winter’s 
catch. 

One crew were from Nelson River, the other from Split 
Lake; the first, as I was informed, being staunch Anglicans, 
the second Methodists. I found the idea rather amusing, 
for I had seen these high churchmen dancing and singing 
all day, and thought of them only as so many grown-up 
children. I remembered the stately secluded chapels of 
Oxford, with their dim lights and surpliced priests, and 
could not help but wonder what answer they would return 
to those unkempt men of the woods should they claim 
acquaintance or come to worship with the undergraduates. 

Far out on the lake the sunset lights still lingered, 
gradually working round toward the dawn, for in these 
northern wildernesses of Keewatin the sun never wholly 
disappears in the summer months, but, as if to make 
amends for the long, dark winter days, always leaves a little 
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torch of promise burning somewhere along the horizon. 
Certainly there was a religion in these lonely places which 
appealed to the civilised man, and caused him to think ; 
but what of these others to whom God had become so ; 
accustomed ?—had they ceased to observe Him? Away in 
the distance, a husky dog began to howl, and every other 
in the vicinity took up the chorus of misery. It seemed to 
come as an answer to my questionings. These men were 
wild and wolfish as the animals they drove, they were 
untameable, and at bay against the world. Their religion 
could be only an amusement—nothing more. 

So it was that I had lain down to sleep amongst a 
strange people whom I could not understand. Next 
morning I was awakened early by the sound of singing. It 
was not the kind of singing to which I had been accus- 
tomed, but very low-pitched and throbbing with passion. 
I closed my eyes and listened. It brought back to me the 
distant roar of London on a summer’s night, when the loud 
outcry of the day has sunk away into the subdued com- 
plainings of a restless city which tosses even in its sleep. It 
was wild and thrilling, and yet so suppressed that at times 
it almost died away in a whisper. Over and over they 
repeated it, until at last it took shape and form. They 
were singing the Te Deum in their native Cree ; singing it 
as though they were not quite sure whether they were 
worthy to praise the same God as the white man, but 
praising Him notwithstanding. 

How typical this singing is of the river Indians as a 
race! They are so gentle and so uncommunicative that on 
first acquaintance one is apt to take their gentleness for 
humility and their fewness of words for dulness of wits. 
At the back of all surface appearance they possess a funda- ; 
mental sternness, grown into and made a part of their 
innermost being through long years of solitary wanderings 
in unfrequented woodland paths. When you encounter 
Nature in the vast untamed forms of uninhabited lake and 
wood, she is not the winning mother whom we love to 
think of in our happy English farmlands, but seems aloof 
and austere, with the suppressed emotion of one who has 
thought the world back to its beginning, and has failed 
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to comprehend. A something of this same grandeur of 
reserve has found a place in the soul of the Indian, so that 
when he worships, it is not with the clash of brass nor the 
vigour of exclamatory prayer, but with the timidity of the 
wild things of his native forest, as one who fears the friendly 
hand. 

Only in his worship does the Indian betray his deeper 
feelings. At all other times he is the happy child who 
is well content with the pleasure of to-day. 

On arriving in their camp, the fires were once again 
kindled, breakfast was in preparation and all signs of 
emotion gone. 

The Indian has only one way of preparing a meal. He 


‘takes a quantity of flour, mixes it with water into a thick 


paste, and then spreads it out with a depth of about half-an- 
inch upon a flat surface before the fire, until the outside 
becomes hard and brown. The result resembles in taste 
the ship’s biscuit which we ate in the days of our prodi- 
gality at the sea-side, only the dough in the centre remains 
uncooked. This is washed down by the blackest of black 
tea without any admixture of milk, and accompanied by 
half-inch slabs of greasy bacon. 

On such fare the Indian will hunt, row, paddle or drive 
his dog-team for days at a stretch, and return at the end of 
his voyage well-nourished and cheerful. 

When all was ready, they sang together their version of 
our English grace, “ Be present at our table, Lord,” after 
which, with a clatter of tins and a chorus of contented 
grunts, they set to work upon their half-cooked dough. 

After breakfast, the canoes were made ready, and the 
little steam-launch which we possessed stoked up in order 
that a trip might be made to the Mission, three miles 
distant. 

This was a great event. These Indians had come, some 
two, and some three, hundred miles from the North—it 
was their summer holiday, their annual trip to Southend. 
Each man put on what he considered to be his best ; gaudy 
scarves were quite in fashion, also watch-chains of recent 
purchase. ‘They came aboard the launch in twos and 
threes, holding hands like little children. Some of them 
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had never seen anything in the shape of a steamer before, 
and jumped back afraid when the engineer opened the 
steam-escape. 

When the launch was so full that it could hold no 
more, the remainder tumbled into their canoes and followed 
in our wake. The Methodist missionary in the North is 
very severe at times in his notions of what is proper; the | 
gentleman whose church we were about to visit was : 
specially averse to smoking, dancing and cards. | 

The Indian, for all his simplicity, is a very cunning 
fellow. At the commencement of our voyage all the pipes 
were in full blast, but long before we reached shore every 
trace of tobacco had vanished, save from among the naughty 
white men, who did not seem to care. 

The Mission-house was a long, grey building standing 
on a little bay with a small village clustered round it, and 
an Indian school in the rear. 

Our advent created a considerable excitement; such a 
congregation had not been seen within those precincts for 
many a long day. We were in all at the least two hundred 
and fifty strong, and packed close almost to suffocation 
point. 

As a special courtesy to the white men present, the 
service was conducted in two languages, English first, 
followed by the Cree translation. We were an odd sight, | 
take us all in all. Squaws with crying children on their | 
backs, Indian hunters with bronzed keen faces drinking | 
in every word, half-breeds with ear-rings and tails of 
beaver hanging from their caps, white traders leaning back 
with an amused smile playing around their lips, and the 
missionary’s family setting an example of devout and pious 
attention. 

We traversed several of the beautiful Wesleyan hymns 
which I had heard sung under such different circumstances 
in the villages of England, and at last came to the sermon. 

The text was becomingly appropriate— Now are we 
the sons of God ”—Indians and white men with their 
diverse records and their small knowledge of one another’s 
ways all included in the same category as sons of God. I 
looked at them, and saw the various emotions chasing across 
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their dusky faces, and then looked at my British brothers 
with their sneering indifference, and wondered which had 
the more just claim to the title. 

On our return journey, the Split Lakers and Nelson men 
had little to say. When we had travelled a fitting distance 
from the shore, they re-lit their pipes, and, still holding the 
hand of a friend, sat brooding over what they had heard. | 

Not so we of the paler hue. Criticism was rampant, and 
the sermon was discussed, much to the detriment of the 
preacher, whilst these other sons of the same heritage sat 
and thought. 

Sunday with the white man is not a day to be scrupu- 
lously observed ; it is more convenient for the sorting-out 
of the tattered fragments of the past week, the balancing of 
cash accounts and the taking stock of stores. * 

With the Indian, curiously enough, it is a day of 
devotion. They sat in groups and talked in low voices, 
every now and then raising a hymn. The Church of 
England party had with them a native catechist who read 
and made comments on the Bible in an informal way, after 
which all joined in the discussion. 

At length the quiet Northern evening began to gather, 
and the long shadows spread over lake and river; the last 
sound I heard as I turned in for the night was the old 
martial strain which I had heard the Honourable Artillery 
play as they marched out of the barracks in City Road long 
years ago, when I was a little boy, “The Son of ‘God goes 
forth to War,” but no longer wondered what part these red- 
skinned people of the barren lands had in His campaign. 

Conincssy WiLt1AM Dawson 

Nelson, B.C. : 
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A MINIMUM WAGE, 


HE Industrial Remuneration Conference of 1885 

invented Mr. Burns and Mr. Balfour, said Sir Charles 
Dilke when he presided on the first day at the Minimum 
Wage Conference of 1906. Such an achievement would 
be a sufficient justification for the convening of any assem- 
blage, and in this case it would appear to have been its 
sole justification. Interesting as are the records of the 1885 
meeting, knowledge of them is confined to a few economists, 
and they have mainly furnished additional unread volumes 
for the shelves of reference libraries. Not such is it intended 
shall be the result of the deliberations of 1906. 

The Conference was a direct result of the Sweated 
Industries Exhibition. The large and _ representative 
Committee, which the Daily News had called to their 
assistance for the organisation of the show, could not be 
satisfied with the sense that widespread feeling now existed, 
and yet nothing practical was done. To rouse such feeling 
and to allow it to evaporate in mere purposeless sentiment 
would be criminal. From London to Leicester and to 
Manchester, and thence to other great towns, the Exhibition 
travels ; waking in each place the tardy recognition that 
for the lower ranks of labour, the modern city is “ much 
like hell.” From each centre comes the question, “ What 
can we do?” 

The causes for the state of things before us, to be summed 
up as bad conditions of employment, low rates of wages, 
and endless hours of labour, are many and tangled: the 
hopelessness of introducing trade organisation, the feeble 
existence of dying industries, the competition of subsidised 
labour, are among the causes which play their part. The 
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cures which presented themselves to the Committee were 
equally numerous. The system of licensing houses to 
which work is given out, mentioned by Sir Charles Dilke, 
as moved by him in 1895, is one suggested remedy as to 
which authorities differ, the balance of official opinion being, 
as I understand, against it. But on the subject of the 
greater extension of the powers both of the Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors to all places which work enters, there is 
no difference, except of detail, and it is clear that the 
amending Factory Bill, promised us by Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, will be carefully scrutinised with the view of seeing 
that it contains strong clauses whereby the working home 
will be protected, as the workshop now is. 

In the background are the larger solutions, forced 
into clearer prominence so soon as we tackle these ques- 
tions. Such are the raising of the age for child labour, 
provision for mothers, the establishment of Old Age 
Pensions, relief from the competition of the Unemployable, 
absorption of the Unemployed. The whole question of 
housing forces itself on our attention, and to ignore the 
bearing of the land laws on the problem is impossible. 

The question, however, for the Committee was how to 
concentrate on some practical purpose the deep feeling 
which had been in many cases for the first time stirred. 

One clear issue stood out. This massing of unfit workers, 
this pressure on old and young, this toil of day and night 
centres round one fact—the pay for which the work is done. 
The goodness of the average man or woman to parent or 
child is instinctive, but the immolation of both to the demand 
of home work is explained by the reply of the woman who, 
when remonstrated with for over-work of her child, answered, 
“‘he’d better work than starve.” Certain legislative enact- 
ments already deal with wages. The Particulars Section, 
extended tardily by successive Home Secretaries to different 
trades, furnishes a contract to the worker, by which he or 
she can calculate the amount to be received for any given 
piece of work: the Truck Act, according to its original 
framers, ordains the payment of all wages in current coin of 
the realm; but no law has so far dealt with the question of 
what the wage shall be. The subject has been frequently 
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mooted. The necessity for a Minimum Wage is one on 
which Labour is clear, but it is one which as far as legisla- 
tion is concerned has been dealt with mainly by pious 
resolutions, and in spite of its importance was not till now 
in the front rank of questions to be solved, as are for 
instance the proposals | have named which come under the 
head of Factory and Workshop Legislation. 

It was on this question, then, that the Committee deter- 
mined to concentrate their efforts—this clear issue it was 
found appealed to the general public, and since, for any 
legislative action, the pressure of a strong public opinion is 
needed, all those roused to a desire for reform by the ‘ 
Industries Exhibition are being enrolled as members of a 
Minimum Wage League. 

To lift the question out of the domain of pious resolu- 
tions precise knowledge was needed. For legislative 
purposes it is insufficient to be clear that a Minimum Wage 
in Sweated Industries is desirable : it remains to see how it 
can be put in force and to consider the difficulties of its 
application by observation of its effect elsewhere. Out of 
this decision sprang the Guildhall Conference which has 
just taken place, at which those economists who had studied, 
or those who had practical experience of, these questions, 
submitted their views for the consideration and discussion of 
delegates from all Trade Union and Labour bodies. To this 
first class belonged Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., to the latter Mr. Askwith, one 
of the best known of our Arbitrators in trade disputes, Mr. 
Walsh, M.P., Miss Black and myself. The most interesting 
day was that, however, in which Mr. W. P. Reeves, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, and Mr. Bernard Wise, 
ex-Attorney-General for New South Wales, inventors both 
of schemes now in force for dealing with the question, gave 
their experience and made their suggestions ; while Mr. 
Hoatson, ex-Vice-President of the Anti-Sweating League of 
Victoria, propounded the scheme of Wages Boards by which 
that colony deals with the sweating problem. The Chairmen 
of the two last days were Mr. George Barnes and Lord 
Dunraven, the one a great Labour leader, the other 
bringing with him appropriate reminiscences of the House 
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of Lords Committee on Sweating twelve or more years 
ago. 

The discussions, as might have been expected from the 
large Socialistic element in the constitution of the Conference, 
travelled far. Every solution, immediate or remote, of the 
Labour problem was touched on. The point was made 
again and again, that no industrial worker receives under 
present conditions the due reward of his labour, and that in 
this sense all labour is sweated, though for the moment we 
dealt with the “super-sweated” alone. Another difficulty 
arose from a confusion in the minds of many of the audience 
between the fixing of a national minimum living wage, 
and the practical steps which can be taken immediately 
to raise the wages in certain trades above their present 
exaggeratedly low level. There was a tendency in some 
quarters to treat these things as incompatible. They are, of 
course, absolutely compatible, and it is necessary, while 
forcing up the Minimum Wage trade by trade, to keep 
before us a standard rate, which shall represent a living wage, 
interpreted, of course, in different figures, since the purchasing 
power of money varies in different districts. 

The more interesting part of the Conference consisted in 
the papers read and in the questions put, which cleared up 
many vexed points. The complications and difficulties 
which would arise in settling different prices and scales for 
work as varied as is that in the Clothing trades or in many 
other of the sweated industries, is a point which has been 
present to the minds of all who have tried to think out this 
question. It was largely with this difficulty that Mr. 
Askwith dealt, and his elaborate description of the agree- 
ment arrived at in the Nottingham Lace Trade, where 
determinations had to be made in the case of three different 
sections, in one of which alone there were twenty-nine 
different kinds of cards, was encouraging enough. Determin- 
ations in the Boot and Shoe trade, fixing scores of minimum 
wages for different kinds of work and for different localities, 
were instanced. As elaborate are the scales settled in judg- 
ments given under Mr. Wise’s Act, and in the very different 
system of Victoria. Following on Mr. Askwith’s testimony 
as to the practicability of fixing by award minimum rates in. 
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the most intricate cases, came Mr. Walsh’s testimony as to 
the possibility of fixing a scale even in a trade so beset with 
peculiar difficulties as that of coal mining. ‘“ Over large 
areas,” said he, “ price lists and working conditions had been 
fixed, which had focussed and crystalised payment for the 
various conditions in mines.” 

Many instances were quoted to show how the home 
worker and the worker incapable of organisation pull down 
the level of pay, which the organised members are trying to 
fix. The woman secretary of the Leicester Boot and Shoe 
Union, Miss Wilson, gave wages varying from 16s. to 20s. in 
a fifty hours week for different processes : these were Union 
rates. Those paid to unorganised workers ranged from 7s. 
to 16s. for the same processes. The Tailors brought forward 
even greater discrepancies. A “ Lady’s costume” as made 
for a sweat shop will be turned out at a wage of 1s. 73d. 
while 30s. will be paid according to the “log” for a 
complete dress. The umbrella trade, the cabinet-making 
trade and many more, furnished further instances ; some of 
them showing how, individually or collectively, even the 
great and highly organised trades suffer from unorganised 
competition. The point was made clear that the absence 
of any minimum for the lowest paid trades affects the whole 
question of industrial remuneration. 

Mr. Sidney Webb dealt, as did Mr. J. A. Hobson, with 
the bogey of foreign competition, used as an argument 
against the raising of wages by legislation. Not only must 
an increased wage, entailing better food and more leisure, 
mean additional efficiency to the worker, but increasing inter- 
national understanding among workers and legislators, such 
as is brought about by the great Trade Union and Labour 
Conferences on the one hand, or by the official meetings 
promoted by the International Association for Labour Laws 
on the other, will be our safeguards on this point. The 
treaties which will grow from them must be looked to 
to meet this difficulty. No argument can be brought for- 
ward to justify our retention of a condition of things in 
which the lowest grades of labour are sunk in misery. 
Moreover, Germany is already considering the question of 
how to deal with her sweated industries ; the Workmen’s 
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League in Switzerland is promoting a Bill to deal with the 
question of a Minimum Wage ; even Argentina is consider- 
ing the matter. England is not in a position to hug herself 
as being ahead of all other nations in her Labour standard ; 
it is time we once more set the pace. The much commented 
on decision of the British Government, a virtual determin- 
ation not to prohibit the use of yellow phosphorus in 
making of matches till Japan comes into line, is not an 
achievement on which we have to congratulate ourselves. 
The papers I have touched on (and others with which I 
have no time to deal, the admirable paper by Mr. Chiozza 
Money, or that in which Miss Black dealt with the suffer- 
ings of the children) cleared our way. It was seen that the 
fixing of a Minimum Wage for the lowest paid trades 
would be a gain to these trades, to all industry, and to the 
community at large; that there was already a margin of 
differing payment for the same article on which to work, 
and that that which was needed was legislative machinery. 
The practical experience of the working of laws dealing 
with Minimum Wage, such as that which was given us by 
Mr. Wise, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Hoatson, was invaluable. 
The great system of Labour legislation for New Zealand, 
which will be always associated with the name of Mr. 
Reeves, is very similar to that of New South Wales. I say 
of New South Wales, although a Federal Act was passed 
in December 1904 by the Commonwealth Parliament which 
extends the principle that underlies the New South Wales 
and New Zealand Acts to the whole of Australia. In any 
trade dispute which extends beyond the limits of a single 
State (ze. one of the former six colonies) a Court can 
establish a regulation of the trade. But the Act might be 
held to be unconstitutional, as beyond the Federal powers. 
The Victorian scheme, by which Wages Boards are estab- 
lished, had this advantage for the audience over the other 
schemes, that it dealt, trade by trade, with the one question 
of wages with which the Conference had been dealing. It 
was indeed felt by the creators of the larger schemes that 
it would be necessary in this country to make great modifica- 
tions on their original plan. Some of the points dealt with 
furnished much needed refutation to opponents of Minimum 
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Wage schemes. We found that the Minimum Wage as 
fixed by law tends no more to become a maximum wage ; 
than it does when fixed by combination ; as a matter of | 
fact, the Minimum rises. One story told by Mr. Hoatson | 
as to the way in which the Wages Board System had 
justified itself was an instance of the conversion to the | 
scheme of one of its worst employer opponents. Any ) 
system which forces the bad employer to come into line | 
with those who are better disposed is sure to gain the sup- 
port of the best of the employing class. How the Victorian 
Wages Boards are created by the appointment of an equal | 

number of employers and employed in any trade, with an 
efficient outside chairman, how they have proved their value | 
after many years’ trial and been gradually extended to the | 
number of about forty trades, was well told by Mr. Hoat- : 
son. The keynote of each different speaker’s address was | 
that we should go and do likewise. | 
It now remains for us to frame and press forward | 
practical legislative proposals for dealing with sweated | 
trades, armed with the resolution of the Conference. This | 
will be the first care of the Anti-Sweating League, and | 
round this will focus their work and agitation. The Wages | 
Board Bill, @ ballon d’essai introduced for educational pur- | 
poses in the House of Commons, exists, but amendment | 
| 





and alteration will now be needed for it. Whatever form 
our Minimum Wage Bill takes, it is certain that as the 
definite outcome of the object-lesson of the spring, and as 
the legislative embodiment of a principle to which Labour | 
is committed, it must carry great weight. It is clear, even | 
to those who did not hear the Chairman’s opening prophecy, 

that it is possible during the life of a House of Commons, 

as progressive as the present one, for proposals dealing with ! 
the Minimum Wage for Sweated Industries to be pushed 
to the front. It should be possible for them to become 
law. But those of us who, as friends of Labour, viewed 
the incoming of the present Government with high hope, 
have grown anxious and out of heart. There is, as we all 
know, apart from the Labour Party, a strong Socialistic and 
Radical body of opinion which can be counted on to support 
Labour on any question of Social reform, but if time is to 
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be wasted on Trade Dispute Bills introduced in such a form 
that months must be spent on their amendment ; if a year 
elapses in wrangles over the spiritual welfare of children 
whose first pressing need is that their bodies should be fed 
and clothed, the majority will dwindle and one more barren 
Government will be added to the long line. There is always 
an element in political life which, at a time of social move- 
ment such as this, acts on the knowledge that we are a 
Conservative people, and that, as the Red Queen explained 
to Alice in their journey through the Looking Glass, “ In 
this country you have usually to run very hard to keep in 
the same place.” For them the policy is a waiting game, 
and if a sufficient number of knotty proposals can be put 
forward on which strength and enthusiasm can be expended, 
they reckon that the turn of the tide will put us in the 
same back-wash again. This official danger can be met by 
public feeling alone. We are remonstrated with at times 
for trying to drag the churches and every available social 
force in to hurry the pace. Nevertheless, it is only by rousing 
every man and woman to protest against such evils as the 
Sweating system and press for Social reform that any step 
forward will be gained. This question of a Minimum 
Wage is one of the many for which public opinion and 
agitation is needed, and if the great body of citizens lapse 
into apathy, Exhibition and Conference being over, that 
apathy will have its inevitable corollary in the fact that by 
and by another Government will unwillingly relinquish the 
joys of office with, once more, nothing done. 
GERTRUDE TUCKWELL 
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HERE has been a good deal of writing on the subject 

of George Meredith’s poems, but one very important 
question, known to be in the air, this writing generally 
shirks—the question, namely, whether they are in the strict 
sense poetry or not. Enthusiastic admirers of Meredith’s 
philosophy—of whom happily there are not a few—are 
ready to retrace the scheme of life, to which he has given 
expression in his verse ; but the supreme test to which he 
himself refers the activity of man—zs it accepted of Song ?— 
has hardly yet been brought to bear on one of the most 
characteristic of his own activities as a writer, I mean, his 
philosophical lyrics. ‘The very name is enough to give the 
critic pause: it would have “ made Quintilian stare and 
gasp”; but is there any other name by which such pieces 
as The Woods of Westermain, Earth and Man or the Hymn to 
Colour can fitly be described? And can it be denied that, 
with exception of a great dramatic narrative that stands 
entirely by itself, these pieces, whether rightly to be 
described as poetry or not, occupy the main line of 
Meredith’s poetic effort? 

The question concerning them offers itself for considera- 
tion in twoways: in the first place,supposing that philosophy, 
with all the connection and relativity of thought the word 
implies, is susceptible of the changefulness, the irresponsi- 
bility of diction we look for in a lyric, on what principle 
are the two elements, the lyrical and the philosophical, to 
combine, if they are to form what can truly be called a 
poem? and, in the second, has the combination actually 
been effected in this case and in that? We propose to 
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offer first a few remarks on the general aspect of the 
question, and afterwards to proceed to give them a particular 
application. 

How then is the philosopher to turn poet ? what is the 
quality essential to poetic work, before which even philosophy 
must bow? Every work of art depends for its existence 
upon a material pre-existent in the artist’s mind. The 
compositions of a child, however gifted, are always meagre 
because he has so limited a store of such material to draw 
on, has had so little experience. The artistic activity cannot 
in strictness be called, what it is so often called, creative : it 
needs a foundation for its palaces nor does it build them in 
the void. We may compare the artist to the builder, but 
as builder he has a peculiar problem set before him. No 
architect provides him with a plan, or complains of the 
material he uses. His material is what his resources may 
have made it; that is no matter ; he is artist or no artist 
according to the principle on which he uses it. If he 
takes brick by brick laboriously and after tedious chipping 
and modelling erects at last an edifice that does not offend 
his taste, he has probably done little more than make a tidy 
heap of materials out of an untidy one. This is not artist’s 
work. The essence of the artist’s power is a kind of magic, 
a kind of magnetism, which if he is one of the greatest he 
may govern, but which more often governs him; under 
this magic or magnetic spell, the materials shape themselves. 
The edifice rises sometimes slowly, sometimes with an un- 
imaginable rapidity, but in either case it is a house not 
made with hands. And its peculiar characteristic is that 
the materials drawn thus magically into its service, are all 
changed ; by submitting to the spirit that shaped them, 
they have given up their separate individuality ; it is as if 
a chemical combination had been effected; the elements 
may still be discoverable as elements, but only by the 
destruction of their product; the essence of their nature 
lies in the new relation set up by the formative principle 
which has brought them all together. It does not matter 
then what the materials are, provided they are thus vitally 
related and owe no allegiance save to the magnetic inspiration 
which drew each to its place. 
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Meredith being a philosopher, it is not surprising that 
a leading trait in all his work is its intellectuality. The 
kind of construction we have described, the construction 
by spontaneous magnetism, is clearly not intellectual in 
character. Intellect can never be the master faculty in the 
construction of a poem. The greater, the more commanding 
a poet’s intellectual faculty, the harder is the task laid upon 
his strictly poetic faculty if he is to reduce the other to its 
due subjection. The province of the intellect is simply to 
provide material ; when the true poetic activity begins, it 
has no longer any conscious part to play. But in past time, 
in periods when the higher power was dormant, the 
intellect was busy, and amassed a store. And the greater, 
the more varied the store, the greater is the promise of high 
poetic achievement, if there come but a time when the 
magic power has strength to assert itself and mould the 
materials to its will. 

It seems to be true in Meredith’s case, that the higher 
faculty seldom attains this perfect supremacy essential to 
true poetry. His nature possesses a depth and strength of 
passion and imagination, sufficient to have set the intellects 
of a thousand lesser men aflame. But his own intellect is 
seldom heated through, seldom loses itself in the divine fire : 
and for this reason a great deal of his verse fails, when judged 
by the strictly artistic standard, because it is perpetually 
disturbed by rebellious irruption on the part of an untamed 
intellect. But there are a few poems, even among the most 
philosophical, against which this charge cannot be brought. 
And these, just because of the magnificent range of experi- 
ence, the richness and grandeur of the material on which 
they are founded, display a combination of significance and 
beauty, which is perhaps unique in literature. They are 
not poems merely : they imply a belief: but those who will 
may decline the creed, and content themselves with the 
poetry alone. When Wordsworth wrote 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” 


the poetic quality of this and the lines that follow we can 

judge and appreciate by itself ; it remains unaffected whether 

the idea expressed be true or false. But, of course, it would 
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be an error to suppose that the truth or falsity of the idea 
is an indifferent matter. Of every work that claims to be 
inspired by the artistic spirit, we have first to determine 
whether it can stand the test of the purely artistic judgment. 
But all works of art are not on that account of equal value. 
Though Truth is not a quality of which the purely artistic 
judgment takes cognizance, it is a quality that must always 
exercise a deep, perhaps a paramount influence, when the 
rank, or relative value, of different works is the point at 
issue. 

Meredith’s verse is inspired throughout by a religious 
earnestness and conviction, based on a reasoned attitude to 
what he believes to be the facts of nature and human life. 
His practical philosophy is a religion in which he passion- 
ately believes. He holds that man can only command the 
future and enter upon his true inheritance, if he follows 
a certain path. He is therefore intensely eager to guide his 
steps in the right way,,and cheer him over the rough places 
that may impede or divert him. Such, we say, is the lead- 
ing inspiration in Meredith’s verse. It bears its dangers 
upon the surface. No more commanding or inspiring guide 
exists than poetry that remains true to itself. But its method 
is not by the erection of sign posts or warnings, but by 
creating in the traveller the strength and spirit before which 
dangers and difficulties melt away. In Meredith, the poetic 
spirit is for the most part borne down by a sense of the 
intricacy and peril of life: he never ceases to encourage the 
wayfarer and cheer him on ; but though half his inspiration 
is drawn from his very strength of soul, his fearlessness and 
self-reliance, yet he can never fully trust in his followers, 
and he is therefore for ever harking back to the external 
signs, that can have no place in poetry. 


*‘ Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
Nothing harms beneath the leaves 
More than waves a swimmer cleaves. 
Toss your heart up with the lark, 
Foot at peace with mouse and worm, 
Fare you fare.” 
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What mystery, what exhilaration! who is not alert at the ; 
mere sound of lines like these, awake and eager to follow 
a guide who can speak thus? And if he but spoke so 
always, whither would he not carry us? Hear him i 
again— 


‘“Ay! and Love (if Love it be 
Flaming over ‘I’ and ‘ ME’) 
Love meet they, who will not shove 
Cravings in the van of Love.” 


What a magnificent truth! and heralded how eloquently! 
but then how the spirit of the follower is damped by the 
method in which it is brought home to him! We may 
picture him with radiant eyes drinking courage from the 
transfigured countenance of his leader, when of a sudden 
that countenance fades from before him, the poet vanishes, 
and he sees nothing but a powerful hand—the hand of the 
practical philosopher—sternly planting a danger signal in 
his track. No signal, indeed, could be more salutary: yet 
it was not for the poet to provide it: his work was to 
create that state of heart and mind, in which the danger 
might be recognised without a signal. 

And some poems there are, in which Meredith, without 
surrendering any part of the riches which his intellect has 
amassed, rises as if with the strength of a giant, and trans- 
mutes these riches into pure spiritual gold: it isa prodigious 
achievement, bearing for fruit a few of the sublimest pieces 
in our literature. We propose in what remains of this 
essay to concentrate attention upon one of these, perhaps 
the loveliest and most majestic of them all. The Hymn 
to Colour is a true poem: from opening to close the 
language of passion hardly falters, and in its intenser 
moments glows with an almost dazzling heat. Yet the 
casual reader may miss both heat and light, and find him- 
self caught in a mere web of words. There is a kind 
of light, Dante tells us, that neighbours the invisible, 
apparent only to those whom it has first kindled with 
desire to pierce the mystery of its brightness. 
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“‘ Non che da se sien queste cose acerbe: 
Ma € difetto dalla parte tua, 
Che non hai viste ancor tanto superbe.” ! 


Analogous to this is the mystery that hangs about the 
Hymn to Colour and prevents more general recognition of 
its truth and beauty. It is a hymn sung, as it were, in one 
of the loftiest circles of the soul’s Paradise, and to hear it 
rightly we must rise in imagination to the same circle that 
gave it birth: there alone will its words gain their true 
meaning, its melody and harmony combine to satisfy the 
spiritual sense. 

It was said earlier that Meredith’s poetry was of the 
kind that could not finally be judged apart from consider- 
ation of the truth or falsity of the ideas contained in it. 
Throughout Meredith’s verse, the same ideas perpetually 
recur, a consistent view of life is asserted and reasserted. 
Ideas do not make poetry. But poetry, in which ideas 
occur, cannot be rightly appreciated, without due recognition 
of those ideas and of their meaning. And just because a 
poet is not concerned with the clear statement of ideas, but 
only with the creation of a state of consciousness, in which 
they are assumed, it is not to be expected that a poem, 
however rapturous, can be lucid and direct in its appeal, if 
based on ideas and observations at once subtle and profound 
and therefore necessarily unfamiliar to the general mind. 

We therefore append a prose version of the Hymn, half- 
commentary and half translation, offering it to readers not yet 
at their ease in the world of Meredith’s ideas, as a means of 
enabling them to rise to fuller appreciation of its beauty 
through clearer apprehension of the framework of the 
thought. 


Tue Hymn 


I. A poem that culminates in the glory of sunrise is 
preluded by a stanza that suggests the transition from 
darkness to early dawn: the world is sleeping, and in 


1 Not that in themselves these things are forbidding: but there is failing 
on thy side, because thy vision is not yet raised so high. 
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shadow, as of wooded valleys, its dreams drift at will down 
the swift smooth current of a river that is to break in the 
cataract called day. The poet is abroad with Life and 
Death as the companions of his thought: but Love joins 
him, and beside Love, Life and Death alike seem shadowy i 
and unreal. 

II. The darkness pales and in the dim twilight, earth is | 
familiar yet strange: already the grass shows its proper 
hue, but the woods have a biting fragrance and the rocks 
rise like living things against the brightening sky. Save 
for Life and Death,—and Love who leads them and unites 
them—the poet is in an unpeopled land, alone. 

III. Mercury, the morning star, gleams now no more 
from the pearly haze at the horizon, but has mounted to the 
upper band of rose. Shorn of his beams, he is bright still 
but shines as if from far away, like a jewel on the forehead 
of morning : the light comes in like the waves of a rising 
tide, and as the flood of colour pauses, ebbs and flows, it 
seems as if a gorgeous arras were hung out in the sky, an 
arras in which Life and Death are the alternate threads. 

IV. The sun is hidden still, but his radiance is thrown 
like a mantle upon the snowy shoulders of a mountain 
range: the poet draws nearer to the spirit of Love: Love 
speaks to him. There, in the hues of sunrise, Life and 
Death have met: you cannot have the one without the other: 
and you cannot see either truly—but, instead of them, only 
the reflection of your own desire—till you see both as twin 
servants of Love. 

V. Can a man learn what Life is by counting the 
throbbings of his pulse? can he lift the veil from Death, 
by lifting the eyelid Death has closed? Vain thought ! 
but the fire of the spirit is within him, aflame to join the 
greater fire of the spirit without: in this strength let him 

oO on. | 

VI. Even now, in the sky of morning, colour, the spirit | 
made visible, puts on his glory, like a bridegroom, and his | 
bride is the spirit that can see: she springs to meet him, : 

| 
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and his arms close like a prison about her, but the prison is 

the universe : and she learns in his embrace that there is 

one raiment for the heavens and for the lily of the field. | 
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VII. The unpeopled air is like a home to her, because 
colour is there, and the great spaces of the sky are her 
dominion. The mystery and the joy of their union is 
unfathomable: for to fathom it were but to bid it grow 
more deep. 

VIII. Colour belongs not to living things only: it 
blooms and lingers lovingly even upon the form of Death. 
Where light is, colour is its life ; where shadow, colour 
gives it aspiration; beauty without colour is a queen 
uncrowned. To know the love of colour is to know that 
the world is good: he is a lamp to the feet of his beloved, 
and a light upon her path. 

IX. Love enters now into the poet’s heart, and in the 
present glory of the sunrise he sees, as it were, the sum, the 
consummation of all the loveliness that colour has revealed 
to him. He sings, and his song is of the exquisite tender- 
ness of dawn, the living radiance of the all-but risen sun. 
It is a splendour that endures but for the moment, and 
vanishes before the dew, yet for the spirit it wields a 
mightier influence than all the powers marshalled in the 
endless armament of Time. 

X. To say “ Behold, it is there,” is to say that it is there 
no more: yet, in the rapture of the moment, each passing 
feature becomes a possession that memory treasures up: the 
great spectacle grows more and more majestic: the supreme 
hour arrives. 

XI. A flood of rosy light, herald of the coming sun, 
pours forth, and fringes the white upper clouds with scarlet 
foam. The morning star is blotted out : heaven is aflame 
with the shapes and colours of the cherubim: it is a glory 
that does not overwhelm what is tremulous and tender, but 
gathers them to itself. The spirit catches us up ; earth lies 
fold on fold in brown expanse beneath our feet. 

XII. The risen sun recalls us to a more subdued 
meditation. There are some who think that the impulse of 
desire ends always in destruction, that the rapture it seeks 
cannot but involve it in defeat and death. These, having 
eyes, see not. They miss the true object of desire, and 
therefore the true strength of passion. For delight in lovely 
colour, if it be but in a flower, has a reviving influence, not. 
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deadening the future, but drawing fresh life out of the 
ast. 

. XIII. It was thus, led by visions of loveliness like thine, 

Eternal Fount of Colour, that man rose from the brute and 

woke to the presence of the spirit, found heaven upon the 

earth. With thee to inspire him, thee to guide him, he 

shall go forth conquering and to conquer. 

XIV. For his Eden, his paradise, is not behind him, but 
before : his paradise is the earth on which he lives: once a 
beast upon it, he will live upon it one day as a god, changed 
not by forfeiting the life-blood of the beast within him, but 
by attuning it to ever grander purposes, till earth rises at : 
last in him to perfect harmony with her Creator. 

XV. The vision and the song are ended, but their 
influence abides. Life gains a profounder meaning, and 
Death is transfused by the light of that great dawn which 
Life shall kindle when it has learned the true surrender of 
itself. 
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THE GOLD MINE FALLACY 


I 


N South African politics, there is commonly made, 

without demur, an assumption of which it has never 
been thought necessary to offer any proof. Throughout 
the Transvaal imbroglio, from the beginning of the claims 
of the Uitlanders to the guarded restriction of Chinese 
Labour, it has been taken for granted, on both sides of the 
dispute of the hour, that the production of gold is a 
supremely desirable form of “industry,” in that it at once 
employs labour, rewards capital, and supplies one of the 
most vital needs of the civilised world, When the war 
was brewing, no one, I think, carried economic deprecation 
of it beyond the argument that gold-mining was getting on 
very well despite political grievances, and that these would 
best be healed without a surgical operation. When servile 
labour was being introduced as an ‘‘ economic necessity ” 
the economic argument against it always assumed that the 
continuance of gold-mining must be secured somehow. 
And in the recent diffident interference with the conditions 
of coolie life at the Rand mines, an unaffected anxiety has 
always been shown for the unimpeded activity of the 
“industry ” as a whole. Even the warmest assailants of 
servile labour have seldom gone further than to contend 
that some marginal mines might fitly be closed, and that in 
the event of the owners attempting to close the others they 
ought to be confiscated and worked by the State. Despite, 
however, this general contentment over the fundamental 
assumption that gold-mining is a vitally important form of 
production, it may be found worth while to analyse it in 
the light of social facts and economic principles. 
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II 


To begin with, there is to be noted the singular fact 
that the assumption in question involves the rejection of 
the generally accepted economic doctrine on the subject of 
gold, from Hume and Adam Smith onwards. 


“The most abundant mines,” wrote Smith, “either 
of the precious metals or of the precious stones, could 
add little to the wealth of the world. A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its scarcity, 
is necessarily degraded by its abundance. A service of 
plate, and the other frivolous ornaments of dress and 
furniture, could be purchased for a smaller quantity of 
labour, or for a smaller quantity of commodities ; and 
in this would consist the sole advantage which the 
world could derive from that abundance.” 


Here there is express denial of any general advantage 
from a large gold supply; and though to the esthetic uses 
of gold, which alone Smith recognises, and which he be- 
littles, there would now be added an enumeration of its 
industrial uses, and a proper recognition of the others,’ the 
main position would not thereby be affected. Nor has there 
been any notable divergence from his doctrine among his 
chief English successors. Mill endorses Smith and Hume. 
Ricardo strongly advocated a currency wholly of paper- 
money. Fawcett, following Cairnes, rejects the view that 
gold output is the “source of the increased wealth of 
Australia,” pronouncing it merely “the primary stimulus of 
her prosperity.” Sidgwick, again, is at special pains to 
make clear what many people had failed to gather from 
Bagehot, and what Bagehot himself seems to have failed to 
gather from his own evidence,—that “the greater part of 


1 It is fair to remember that, despite his use of the term “ frivolous” in the 
paragraph above cited, Smith had just before avowed, concerning the precious 
metals, that “ if you except iron, they are more useful than, perhaps, any other 
metal ;” and that he goes on to say: “ Their principal merit, however, arises 
from their beauty.” As so often happens in his work, he has failed to co- 
ordinate his judgments. 
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the ‘unequalled loan-fund’ of Lombard Street can never 
emerge from the immaterial condition of bankers’ liabilities.” 
In other words, the whole metallic circulation of the king- 
dom is much less than (perhaps only a fourth or a fifth of) 
‘the liabilities of bankers alone; and the gold reserve of the 
Bank of England is only a small fraction of the currency. 
From this point of view, the total quantitative importance 
of gold is slight indeed. And such a view, as Sidgwick 
notes, is implicit in the whole doctrine of Mr. Macleod, 
whose insight into the economies of money and credit is 
widely recognised. 

From this attitude, I think, no English, French, German, 
or American economist of standing has markedly diverged. 
No trace of any such divergence appears in the Principles 
of Professor Alfred Marshall, so far as yet published. And 
though Cliffe Leslie attributed to gold-mining a “ good 
and gain” which were “infinitely greater” than the accom- 
panying “evil and loss”; though Professor Shields Nichol- 
son seems even to revert to the view that lack of bullion 
was the cause of the fall of the Roman Empire; and though 
Mr. W. W. Carlile sharply counters Mill’s doctrine of the 
“insignificance” of money in economics, it does not appear 
that any of these writers is fundamentally at issue with Smith, 
Mr. Carlile’s thesis of the centrality of money in economics 
is not at all, I think, an assertion of the importance of an 
abundant supply of the precious metals. And Professor 
Nicholson, in arguing that “ the mercantilist over-rating of 
the importance of the quantity of money has given place to 
an equally fallacious under-rating of the functions of money,” 
does not revert to the cult of quantity. The quantity 
doctrine—in the sense not of the currency theory of prices 
but of the necessity of large supplies of bullion—is, how- 
ever, in effect a return towards, if not to, the bullion delusion 
of the middle ages. 


Ill 


No less significant, on the moral side of the question, is 
the return of the old opinion that the conservation of any 
given industry—or at least of gold-mining in particular—is 
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an end that justifies almost any means. This conviction has 
been as prominent in the discussions on Chinese Labour as 
the notion of the vital importance of gold-mining. Yet it 
had been supposed to be one of the gains of the middle part 
of the nineteenth century that it established in English 
legislation the principle that no economic interest could 
serve to justify the serious degradation of human life. After 
a generation of struggle, in which Owen took a notable 
part, the Factories Act of 1844 cut down the working 
hours of children under thirteen to a limit which had been 
declared to be incompatible with their profitable employ- 
ment ; and in 1842 the labour of girls and women in mines 
was summarily put an end to, in disregard of all the vested 
interests of capital. 

It is true that what has been done at the instance of capi- 
talism in the Transvaal has not been ventured on in Britain. 
Indignant denials have of course been given to the suggestion 
that the principle of “ economic necessity,” used to justify 
coolie labour in the Rand mines, points to the importation 
of such labour for British coal and lead mines below the 
paying margin, and for depressed industries in general. But 
if the argument of economic necessity does not apply in 
these cases, it must be either on the assumption that gold- 
mining is the supremely important industry, justifying 
exceptional measures, or because of a simple recognition 
that it is at present politically unsafe so to apply it. On the 
latter interpretation, the resented suggestion is practically 
justified. We must turn, then, to the former for any 
tenable defence of the experiment of servile labour in the 


Transvaal. 








IV 


If we are to guard against confusion, we must keep in 
view from the beginning of the economic argument that , 
the effect of gold discovery on the industrial life of the | 
world is one order of causation, and the effect of gold 
supply is another. It is not to be disputed that a consider- 
able discovery of gold always evokes an immediate outlay of 
capital, a movement of population, and a stimulus to several 
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forms of production. But it is not with that sequence that 
we are here concerned, save in so far as the problem of the 
economic reactions raises the same issues in regard to a first 
discovery of gold and to its later production. As it happens, 
the twofold issue was very clearly seen and put long ago by 
Hume in his Essay on Money :— 


“Tt was a shrewd observation of Anacharsis the 
Scythian," who had never seen money in his own 
country, that gold and silver seemed to him of no 
use to the Greeks but to assist them in numeration 
and arithmetic. It is indeed evident that money is 
nothing but the representation of labour and com- 
modities, and serves only as a method of rating or 
estimating them. Where coin is in greater plenty, as 
a greater quantity of it is required to represent the 
same quantity of goods, it can have no effect, either 
good or bad, taking a nation within itself, any more 
than it would make an alteration on a merchant’s 
books if instead of the Arabian method of notation, 
which requires few characters, he should make use of 
the Roman, which requires a great many. Nay, the 
greater quantity of money, like the Roman characters, 
is rather inconvenient, and requires greater trouble 
both to keep and transport it. But notwithstanding 
this conclusion, which must be allowed just, it is 
certain that since the discovery of the mines in 
America, industry has increased in all the nations of 
Europe, except in the possessors of these mines ; and this 
may justly be ascribed, amongst other reasons, to the 
increase of gold and silver. Accordingly we find that 
in every kingdom into which money begins to flow in 
greater abundance than formerly, everything takes a 
new face ; labour and industry gain life ; the merchant 
becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more 
diligent and skilful ; and even the farmer follows his 
plough with greater alacrity and attention. . . . To 
account then for this phenomenon we must consider 
that though the high price of commodities be a 


1 Plutarch, Quomodo quis suos profectus in virtute sentire possit. 
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necessary consequence of the increase of gold and 
silver, yet it follows not immediately upon that in- 
crease, but some time is required before the money 
circulates through the whole state, and makes its effect 
be felt on all ranks of people. At first no alteration is 
perceived ; by degrees the price rises, first of one 
commodity, then of another ; till the whole at last 
reaches a just proportion with the new quantity of 
specie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion it is 
only in this interval or intermediate situation, between 
the acquisition of money and rise of prices, that the 
increasing quantity of gold and silver is favourable to 
industry.” } 


That argument, which contains what is true on both 
sides of the standing debate, may be reduced to the following 
technical form :— 

1. The discovery of gold promotes industry and com- 
merce, precisely in so far as, but no further than, it increases 
demand for goods and labour. 

2. It thus effects only what is chronically effected with- 
out any discovery or increase of bullion whatever—for 
instance, by a speculative movement, involving much waste 
of capital in futile enterprises, or by a mere revival of public 
confidence after a time of contraction. 

3. The stimulus consists, not in raising prices, but, as 
Hume says, in expanding demand up to the point at which 
prices rise: otherwise it would be the fact that a perpetual 
rise in prices is the condition of perpetual prosperity ; 
“which is absurd.” Chevalier and Cobden, it will be 
remembered, regarded a general rise of prices as a serious 
danger to commerce. 

In other words, an increasing supply of the precious 
metals, or even a maintenance of the existing supply, is not 
necessary to the prosperity of industry. Granted that in the 
long run prices are an equation between the total supply of 
products and the total effective demand, which rests on 
money credits, this is no reason for increasing the bullion 
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1 Essay Of Money, 6th and 7th pars. 
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supply, either by fresh gold discoveries or by bimetallism. 
All modern experience goes to show that an increasing 
commerce may be maintained with a decreasing use of the 
precious metals as currency. The richest country in the 
world—that with the largest total volume of trade—is 
the United States, where gold coin is rarely seen. The use 
of both gold and silver is much less great in England than 
in France, by reason of the much greater use of cheques ; 
but the volume of trade reverses these proportions. In 
Scotland, again, gold is little used, bank-notes doing the 
work, with a small gold reserve; but the volume of 
exchanges is in no way affected. Trade, finally, has beyond 
question expanded immensely during a period of slowly- 
declining prices. As aforesaid, only in so far as it has 
increased the total positive demand does fresh bullion 
increase production ; and only in so far as it remains in 
currency can it keep up prices. 

Now, it lies on the face of the case that, after a certain 
point, gold production need not and does not add to total 
positive demand, and that it need not and does not remain 
in currency. I say positive demand, to avoid the objection 
that all supply zs demand, and that hence the offer of bullion 
for sale is demand. In so far as it is offered in the form of 
gold plate, or gold leaf or bullion for use in the arts, I call 
it negative demand. Only when proffered as coin for 
services or produce does it Constitute positive demand. But 
the special demand for services or produce in connection 
with gold-mining occurs rather before the given gold is 
produced than after. What is claimed for gold-discovery is 
that at the first news of it there is a rush of capital and 
labour to the spot, a large demand for new machinery and 
implements, a lightening of the labour market in countries 
whence the emigration takes place, and a great stimulus to 
trade and industry in the gold-bearing country. All perfectly 
true: we have seen it in the cases of California, Australia, 
and Klondyke. But it will be observed that all these 
benefits would equally have accrued for a time, at least, if 
the hope of finding gold had been a delusion, and if none 
had been found at all. Thus mere skilful lying may con- 
ceivably benefit industry for a certain time, even as do gold 
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discoveries. The question is, how does the gold-supply 
operate when it comes? 

The answer is simple. As we have seen, the gold cannot 
stimulate trade when it is circulation. All the ancient 
benefits from metal money—the power of calculation, 
mobilisation, and transfer—have long been embodied in a 
financial machinery that utterly transcends the actual pro- 
cess of money payment, leaving that as far behind as 
it at first left barter. The benefit now can come only from 
increase of demand. Only in time of war is an indefinite 
command of bullion specially important, as constituting 
effectual demand, and we are specially concerned in this 
inquiry with the life of peace. Those who get the gold, 
either as shareholders or miners, buy either more or less 
goods than formerly on the same amount. If more, they 
have pro tanto stimulated industry. 

But in so far as they proceed to invest their output or 
their savings in existing stocks, they are leaving industry in 
the status guo ante, and merely raising the price of stocks. 

If, on the other hand, the money thus won is invested in 
new undertakings for supply, irrespective of demand, it will 
indeed stimulate, industry and consumption in so far as it 
demands and pays hitherto unemployed labour, direct toil and 
other ; but here again it is only doing what is constantly done 
by processes of ordinary adventure, or of mere folly and 
fraud, independently of any increase of bullion supply. 
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V 


Nor is this all. We have finally to face the crucial fact 
that in any given century the bulk of the capital invested 
in mining for the precious metals is lost in that process. Of 
course the process of loss is one which feeds workmen, and 
so “maintains industry.” But on that view the workmen 
might just as well be digging down hills and piling them up 
again ; indeed that would be a preferable activity, as being 
the healthier exercise. No advocate of the bullion view of 
industrial progress can well maintain his case for serious 
purposes if the following testimony, for instance, be true. 
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It comes from Mr. L. A. Garnett, a Californian engineer, 
writing at San Francisco in 1869 :— 


“No one will deny, it is presumed, that within the 
United States there are at least 100,000 persons engaged 
directly in the process of extracting the precious metals. 
Now, to say nothing of the immense amount of capital 
invested in mining machinery and other incidental 
expenses, such as the salaries of engineers, superintend- 
ents, agents, secretaries, etc., etc., but simply taking the 
minimum day’s wages of these 100,000 men, and 
which they could earn at any other pursuit, to wit, 12s. 
per day, and for 300 days, we have here £18,000,000 
as the cost of /abour alone, to produce £10,000,000 of 
the precious metals, or {1 16s. to the pound sterling 
produced. It would be entirely safe, therefore, to say 
that every £1 produced costs £2.” } 


Long before Mr. Garnett, Adam Smith, citing Frezier and 
Ulloa, noted out how the mines of Peru, though the richest 
in the world, yielded little profit at best, and ruined many. 
In the Peruvian silver mines in the eighteenth century, he 
tells, ‘“‘ the proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledg- 
ment from the undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or price 
of grinding.” The tin mines of Cornwall yielded on the whole 
a larger rent ; and “ when any person undertakes to work a 
new mine in Peru, he is universally looked upon as a man 
destined to bankruptcy and ruin. . . . Mining, it seems, is 
considered there in the same light as here, as a lottery in 
which the prizes do not compensate the blanks; though 
the greatness of some tempts many adventurers to throw 
away their fortunes.” Whereas the royalty on silver had 
been reduced perforce from a fifth to a tenth, that on 
gold had been reduced to a twentieth ; and “if it is rare 

. to find a person who has made his fortune by silver, it 
is still much rarer to find one who has done so by a gold 
mine.” 

1 Del Mar, who gives the above extract, claims to show, ch. 29, that the 


cost of gold and silver mining for the U.S. under free mining, “ is about 5 to 
1 of value.” 
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It is now hardly necessary to press the lesson of the 
decay of Spanish wealth and power consequent on the 
acquisition of those very mines, with those of Mexico, by 
Spain. The sequence was fully realised in the eighteenth 
century, by the economic school of :the Physiocrats, and 
was well put by the great Portuguese statesman, Pombal :— 


“Gold and silver are fictitious riches; these 
measures of value being but slowly destroyed, the more : 
they are multiplied, the less is their real value... . 
When the Spaniards became masters of Mexico and 
Peru, they abandoned the natural riches of these 
countries to obtain conventional ones, the value of 
which becomes depreciated in proportion to the 
increase. . . . When the quantity of gold and silver 
in Europe was doubled, the price of everything also 
was doubled, and the profit of the mines became less. 

For instance, to extract gold from the mines, and 
to produce it, certain labour is necessary—let us suppose 
1/64th of the entire produce. By degrees, as it 
became plentiful, this produce would be in reality but 
half its former value, whilst the cost of production 
would necessarily be doubled. In following up this 
calculation.we find the cause of the weakness of 
Spain.” 








Again :— : 


“Jt is an invariable maxim that the riches of gold | 
mines are chimerical to the States that possess them. | 
Such States become but the distributors of their own 
treasures. The negroes that work in the mines of 
Brazil must be clothed by England, by which the 
value of their produce becomes relative to the price of 
cloth. To work the mines, it is necessary to have a 
large capital expended on slaves. If this sum be 
twenty millions, the interest, which is one million, 
independent of the cost of extraction, must be the first 
money paid from their produce. Add to this the food 
and clothing for more than 100,000 persons, blacks 
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and whites, whom the mines carry to Brazil, which 
food is not to be found in the colony, but must be 
purchased from foreigners. Lastly, to supply the 
physical wants of the country, which since the dis- 
covery of the mines had lost its arts and manufactures, 
all the gold became the property of other nations. 
What riches, Great God, the possession of which 
involves the ruin of the State !” 


It is now possible, I think, to resolve the old opposition 
of theses on this question. Mr. R. N. Patterson, in his 
interesting and instructive work, entitled The New Golden 
Age, undertakes to refute the unqualified or primary form 
of the anti-bullion doctrine. The doctrine is, he says, 
“that an abundance or scarcity of money is an illusion, and 
that it does not matter a straw whether the currency or 
medium of exchange in any country be changed from 
100 millions of coin to only 50, or enlarged from 50 
millions to 100: because, it is said, in the former case 
the 50 millions will suffice to buy just as much as the 
100 millions did previously,” and vice versa. For his 
part, Mr. Patterson acknowledges the abstract truth, but 
goes on to argue, rightly enough, that the abstract truth 
is conditioned by Time and human circumstances. But 
this is only saying what nobody denies—what I have 
just been saying—that illusion is a very potent force in 
human affairs; in other words, that delusions about the 
ultimate value of bullion have swayed the destinies of 
races, and may continue to do so. The question at issue is, 
Are the delusions admitted to be so? And the practical 
answer to Mr. Patterson is this :— 

Granted that great changes in the matter of currency, if 
quickly effected, would derange all commerce ; granted also 
that nations have been often stirred to new activities by the 
delusion as to the ultimate or absolute value of bullion, the 
obvious conclusion is, first, that the best thing that could 
happen for the world would be an arrest of supply (leaving 
man to make the gradual adjustments necessary) and not a 
series of discoveries which, in the terms of the case, must 
disturb industry ; and, secondly, that if once the effective 
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majorities of the civilised nations scientifically realise the 
nature of the bullion delusion, that particular delusion will 
cease to sway the course of civilisation. 

Of course this is a large hypothesis. Possibly the | 
nations will continue to be ruled by the bullion delusion 
till the end of the world. But if any of us can rise above 
it, we have no right to suppose that the nations as such 
never will. In the total history of the world down till the 
other day, gold-mining, after a period in which the use of 
the precious metals promoted at once industry, commerce 
and slavery, became a motive to conquest, a main support 
of militarism, and in turn a main cause of the real impover- 
ishment or enfeeblement of every empire in turn. The 
three prominent cases of Carthage, Rome and Spain serve | 
to prove the case thus far. 


——————————————eeeeoOo7OoOEEe 


VI 


It is true that in the modern world, where gold-mining 
does not lead to the abandonment of real industry, the evil 
tendencies of the pursuit of bullion are already much modi- 
fied. But even in the modern world, taking for illustration 
the case of California, we have to note the immense destruc- 
tion of real wealth, in ways not usually recognised. The 
amount of formerly arable land there that has been ruined 
for agricultural purposes by gold and silver mining was 
officially calculated at ten millions of acres in 1862. And 
Mr. Del Mar, the latest historian of the precious metals in 
English, is of opinion that similar devastation in antiquity 
by placers and by hydraulic mining was the main cause of 
the permanent impoverishment of Lydia, Phrygia, the 
Hedjaz, and other parts of Asia Minor and Arabia. Over 
twenty years ago the annual damage done in California by 
hydraulic mining alone was estimated at {2,600,000 ; and 
this loss was then expected to continue normally for a cen- 
tury or more. Add to this the enormous sacrifice of capital 
in unprofitable mining, and it will be seen that even on 
commercial principles, as commonly accepted, the pursuit of 
bullion is a source of constant waste and loss to the human 
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race, though the persistence of the really wealth-creating 
industries disguises the evil and averts the positively ruinous 
results seen to accrue from the process in past times. It is 
only the few, the finally lucky individuals, who are ever 
enriched : the great mass of the capital embarked is normally 
lost; and no nation is really benefited. 

We may here note the solution of the conflict arising 
over the current proposition, advanced by Mill and others, 
that the value of gold is determined by its cost of produc- 
tion. Del Mar and others, insisting that most gold has long 
been raised at a loss, deny and reject the formula. It isa 
question of definitions. If we understand by cost of produc- 
tion the outlay of labour and capital required to produce a 
given sum of gold from the mine within a given time, the 
proposition is not true, for much gold has cost more than its 
value to produce, inasmuch as it has to compete with the 
standing mass, much of which was produced in antiquity by 
slave labour, or has replaced gold so produced; while some 
gold is raised at a high profit. But if we understand cost of 
production in the broad sense of the average difficulty in 
getting a sovereign, the proposition is philosophically true. 
Only, as “cost of production” has commonly the narrower 
sense by reason of its ordinary use in economics, the formula 
is inconvenient and misleading. 

It has to be noted, further, on the purely economic side 
of the problem, that a great deal of the argumentation as to 
the effect of enlarged gold currency on industry is confuted 
by the simple fact that the bulk of the new gold produced 
does not get coined at all. It is used in the arts, which 
absorb a constantly increasing amount, and which may very 
well go on doing so even when the supply of new gold 
is arrested. And in this sense, it is rightly to be admitted, 
the precious metals are additions to the real wealth of the 
world. Whether their beauty is worth their moral cost is 
another question. That moral cost includes all the forms of 
social demoralisation which gold discoveries have always 
involved, and which have been abundantly illustrated in the 
cases of Australia, California, and the Transvaal,—the law- 
lessness, the violence, the crime, the vice, the disease, the 
substitution of speculative for regular industry, of the spirit 
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of gambling for the habit of labour and the pride of crafts- 
manship. In Peru, despite the long-standing recognition of 
the ruinousness of most gold- and silver-mining, the feverish 
quest of those metals in the remains of the older civilisation 
continues, generation after generation, to suspend the pro- 
gress of civilisation by withdrawing from creative enterprise 
all the spare energy of the nation. It is a humiliating re- 
flection that the pre-Christian civilisation of Peru, which 
cared more for food production than for gold production, 
achieved more, and was directed by a saner ideal, than the 
European civilisation which overthrew it and took its place. | 
As regards the latest illustrations of the sociological law | 
in question, it may suffice to point out that a vast mass of | 
capital has been lost in the attempt to find gold in paying 
quantities in Rhodesia; and that the discovery of gold in | 
the Transvaal, while it has led to the most abundant gold- 
production per annum on record, has involved a more than 
corresponding loss of real wealth to mankind. As regards 
the period before 1899 it is hardly possible to strike a | 
balance ; but it is testified by an expert, Mr. T. Collingwood 
Kitto, that “fifteen tons of English gold” (in the period | 
before the development of the Rand) was spent in seeking 
for gold in the Lydenburg district alone, with “ practically 
nothing ” for result. The capital lost by the first speculators 
in the Rand would certainly amount to many millions more. 
Latterly, as a result of the cupidities of their successors, we 
have had a war which cost this country about {250,000,000 
sterling, and in the course of which property to perhaps the 
same value was destroyed in South Africa. And as a result 
of all this waste of mere wealth and labour, with the con- 
comitant destruction of human life, including many thousands 
of women and children, and the political destruction of two 
republics, we learn that the mines which brought about the 
whole strife cannot be worked at a profit save by substituting 
“indentured Asiatic labour for that of whites. Given the 
continuance of such labour on a large scale, the probable 
upshot is the speedy exhaustion of the mines, the with- 
drawal of much of the remaining British population, and 
the lapse of the territory to its former tenants. 
It scarcely belongs to our inquiry to ask for a forecast or 
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prescription as to how mankind may secure the esthetic uses 
of the precious metals without waste. It is a question of 
the control of financial machinery. The ultimate reason for 
the retention of gold in currency, or as a reserve in banks, is 
the possibility of panic. In the state of panic, mankind 
reverts spontaneously to a prior type of social action. And 
inasmuch as monetary panics become progressively rarer, as 
people gradually realise more clearly the real nature of 
wealth, and the small proportion even of conventional value 
borne to the wealth of any country by the mass of the 
bullion in circulation, it is reasonably to be inferred that 
they can be outlived altogether. In the United States very 
few people could get more than a small quantity of gold, if 
in a panic they wanted it ; yet the nation gets along as well 
as the rest of the world. 

As regards currency, what is done in Scotland and the 
United States may be done in England; what is done in 
Russia and Austria, with bad credit, may be done in Germany 
and France, with good credit. If gold be once reduced, 
throughout the world, to the vanishing point of a mere 
bank reserve to meet a monetary panic—a thing gradually 
becoming impossible—gold-mining may even without the 
attainment of Socialism become an ordinary commercial 
enterprise, to be ventured-in only on civilised principles. 
Inasmuch, however, as wasteful enterprise is always possible 
in any direction under the existing conditions of individual- 
istic wealth-creation, waste of capital and labour will 
doubtless take place in gold-mining as in all other pursuits 
which permit of company-promotion and stock-jobbing. 
And where such conditions subsist there will always be 
waste of life and character, and moral deterioration as well 
as individual impoverishment. ‘The establishment of servile 
labour in the Transvaal, under conditions involving un- 
natural vice on a scale hitherto known only in historic fable, 
is for modern times an extreme instance of the tendency. 
But the tendency is visibly powerful ; and it is fitting to 
demand its justification. 

Joun M. Rosertson 
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THE SURGEON’S POWER OF LIFE 
AND DEATH 


RADUALLY, progressively, almost imperceptibly, 

there has of recent years arisen in our midst a new 
tribunal, and one moreover of great power and far-reaching 
influence ; this tribunal is endowed with the power of 
deciding questions of life and death, and as at present 
constituted there is no appeal whatever from its decisions, 
which are practically immutable and irresistible. Directly 
a man, after a more or less prolonged and more or less 
successful course of study and hospital experience, becomes 
capable of writing behind his name the letters M.B., M.D., 
M.R.C.S., F.R.O.S., L.R.C.P., or other cognate qualifica- 
tions, he is at once given, in a vast number of cases, the 
power of deciding whether a person who has consulted him 
shall be submitted or not to an operation, the ultimate effect 
of which may cost him his life, or leave him seriously 
maimed or incapacitated for life. This terrible power of 
life and death is thus placed in the hands of an inexperienced 
youth, practically without any safeguard whatever ; for, 
after the operation is over, provided the patient dies, the 
operator merely requires to fill up a form of certificate, 
furnished by the State, in which there is stated the disease 
for which the operation has been performed, the nature of 
the operation more or less explicitly expressed, with the 
fatal result. There is an end of the matter. No inquiry is 
instituted as to whether (1) the diagnosis on which the 
operation was founded was correct, which it is frequently 
not, (2) the patient was in a fit state to undergo the oper- 
ation with an expectation of a favourable result, (3) the 
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operation was skilfully performed by an experienced operator, 
(4) every precaution was taken by the operator to give his 
patient every possible chance of a successful result, (5) the 
patient as a result of the operation had a reasonable chance 
of being in a better position than he was before the oper- 
ation if successful, ze. whether as an individual he or she 
will be better fitted to carry on the functions of life in 
consequence of the operation having been performed. 
Nothing whatever is done by the State in the interest of 
the patient, everything is left to the dona fides and pro- 
fessional integrity of the operator, which it must be 
admitted is rarely abused, and the law, merely through the 
magic influence of the letters M.B., M.R.C.S., etc., etc., 
allows to remain uninvestigated a death which may have 
been caused by culpable ignorance, gross carelessness, want 
of adequate experience, or a host of other causes which 
require careful searching out and inquiring into. In this 
description there is nothing exaggerated, nothing overstated, 
but merely a plain unvarnished exposition of facts which 
may be verified any day in any part of the country and 
which it is now time should receive the careful and de- 
liberate attention of the State. In the case of a naval 
officer losing his ship, even though no loss of life is involved, 
he is court-martialled and a searching investigation is 
instituted to decide whether or not he is in any way culpable 
or responsible for the loss of or injury to his ship ; again, 
when a military officer in command of men _ becomes 
involved in a disaster in which there is any loss of personne/ 
or material, a more or less strict scrutiny is undertaken to 
prove that he has done what was humanly possible to avert 
or avoid the disaster; but in the case of the surgeon no 
such inquiry or investigation is made, and he may proceed 
on his happy-go-lucky way from one unsuccessful operation 
to another, secure in the consciousness that no inquiry into 
his conduct will be instituted, and that his professional 
conduct will not be in any way impugned,—unless, in a very 
exceptional case, a blunder so transparent is made that an 
inquiry of some sort is bound to follow, as, for instance, 
when a forgetful surgeon leaves in the abdominal cavity, 
after a laparotomy, a sponge or a pair of forceps or two; 
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even then, it is doubtful if any inquiry would be made in 
most cases, unless some very vigilant relative or friend should 
happen to learn of the event, and strenuously insist on the 
facts being brought to light. In consequence of the advent 
of the use of anaesthetics, the development in the use of 
antiseptics, and the perfect cleanliness which has resulted 
from the discoveries and observations of Lord Lister, many 
operations in surgery which were formerly quite inadmissible 
are now performed with almost absolute security and with 
undoubted and permanent benefit to the patient ; for these 
legitimate operations nothing but the greatest admiration 
and praise can be expressed and felt, but as in all other 
human affairs there is nothing good and useful that has not 
its fraudulent imitations, so in surgery there has arisen a 
class of surgeons, mostly young, often inexperienced in other 
safer and more rational methods of treatment, and above all 
quite callous and indifferent to the true welfare of their 
patients, whom they look upon merely in the light of subjects 
to be experimented and operated upon. ‘These surgeons, 
regardless of age or any other deterring considerations, have 
no hesitation in’ embittering the last moments of their 
patients by submitting them to what are practically hopeless 
operations, often under the specious plea of giving them a 
chance; thus, what should be a peaceful death-bed scene, 
becomes converted into a séance of operating surgeons, 
nurses e¢ hoc genus omne, to whom the suffering patient is 
merely an interesting case. His obituary notice is another 
record in the case book of the operating surgeon, who, 
rightly from his point of view, has by constant repetition 
of such scenes, quite obliterated the acute sense of humanity 
he originally possessed. 

It may now perhaps be as well to investigate by what 
course of events we have arrived at our present position. 
Any educated and experienced practitioner of medicine will 
admit that in the past forty or fifty years the type of 
disease has been radically altered, so that the complaints and 
diseases which occurred in practice forty or fifty years ago 
were to a great extent quite different to what are met with 
at the present time. For instance, acute diseases such as 
gout, contagious fevers, small-pox, typhoid fever, etc., are 
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incomparably less frequent than at the time mentioned. 
The explanation for this revolution in disease is simple and 
logical; in consequence of the more temperate use of 
stimulants, particularly of heavy wines and malt liquors, and 
the more abstemious use of meats and solid viands of that 
nature, there is a distinct and unmistakable decline in the 
prevalence of gout and its consequences, such as apoplexy ; 
the better understanding of the nature of contagious fevers 
and the sanitary precautions now universally adopted as a 
matter of course, have resulted in an extraordinary diminu- 
tion in the number and even the severity of most contagious 
febrile disorders, and have reduced to infinitesimal proportions 
the deaths due to that appalling disease named puerperal 
fever, which was such a scourge to our progenitors, and 
which at the speed at which we are now progressing should 
in the near future become almost unknown ; in the same 
category may be included septic complaints following oper- 
ations, which are now few and far between, but which in 
the immediate past, say the period specified before, were of 
such a malignant quality that whole wards of hospitals were 
infected and decimated. The increased size and area of our 
living-rooms, the general recognition of the value of open 
bedroom windows and plenty of air space, the abolition of 
the notion that fresh pure air is unwholesome and that 
disease, especially of the respiratory organs, must be treated 
by respiring the same air again and again, which was held 
in the early part of the last century ; all these have tended 
to the prolongation of human life, at any rate in these 
islands, and the average duration of life is now much 
greater than ever it has been known before to be since 
records have been kept. For instance, the death-rate in 33 
of the largest English towns for the year ending 2nd January 
1904 was in only one single instance, that of Liverpool, 
over 20 per thousand (20°4), whilst the lowest rate recorded 
for these towns in that year was that of Croydon, which 
stood at 11°8. A large town like Derby had only a death- 
rate of 13°5 per thousand, and there were no fewer than six 
of these 33 large towns which had a death-rate of under 15 
per thousand. 

Concurrently with this great and steady diminution in 
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the death-rate of this country, there is an alteration in the 
type of disease, and with the reduction in acute, febrile and 
contagious diseases, as might be reasonably expected, there 
has been an increase in disease of a chronic nature, more 
especially in those of a degenerative character, such as 
malignant and innocent growths, and in nervous diseases. 
Again, in consequence of the progress of surgical knowledge 
many diseases of infancy which were formerly of a fatal 
character are now successfully treated and these children 
are now reared, whereas till recently they would have died ; 
the prevalence of children’s Hospitals, children’s wards in 
Infirmaries, district nurses and such like institutions have 
resulted in the fact that a delicate child’s chance of being 
brought up is now immensely increased. Whether alto- 
gether this is a benefit to the community at large is another 
question which it is not my present intention to enlarge 
upon; the fact remains and is undeniable. Now this is 
the very class of individuals that is the most likely in after 
life to be afflicted with malignant and other growths and 
degenerative diseases; thus in consequence of this change 
in the type of the individual reared, and also in consequence 
of the progress of surgery, the introduction of anzsthetics 
which render operations practically painless, and the adoption 
of antiseptic methods of treatment, which has rendered 
operations much safer, an enormous impetus has been given 
to operative surgery, so that it is quite safe to say that the 
number of operations in the last thirty years, even taking 
into consideration the increase of the population, has 
increased pro rata four-fold. This is as it should be ; but 
now the time has come when the question of the personal 
responsibility of the operating surgeon should be considered 
seriously by the people at large. Operations may be divided 
into three classes: (1) legitimate and defensible, (2) illegitimate 
and indefensible, (3) those on the borderland between the 
two. We will now briefly consider these three classes. 

1. Legitimate and defensible operations. Under this 
heading may be placed all those which give relief to pain, 
remove accessible growths, remove diseased, injured or 
useless members and organs—the scope of this article does 
not include surgical injuries. In fact, any operation may be 
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described as legitimate and defensible which is undertaken 
for the benefit of the individual without unduly risking his 
life, so that at the conclusion of the operation the patient 
is placed in a better position than he was prior to the 
operation having been performed. 

2. Illegitimate and indefensible operations. In these the 
life of the patient is risked or shortened, and he or she is 
often put to vast pain, inconvenience and expense without 
any reasonable prospect of relief. It is notorious that many 
operations are performed as the result of a mistaken diag- 
nosis, that cases of so-called appendicitis have been operated 
upon where the vermiform appendix has been found quite 
healthy, and that an operation for appendicitis has been 
recommended where the patient has declined to be operated 
upon, and subsequently made a perfect recovery without 
any operation whatever having been performed. 

An excellent example of an illegitimate and indefensible 
operation is the following :—A blacksmith, aged about 35 
years, was suffering from a cancer affecting the parietes of 
the abdomen just over the region of the liver. Considering 
the size and position of the growth my emphatic opinion 
was that the case was an irremediable one, and that under 
no circumstances whatever should any operative procedure 
be adopted. A few days after having expressed the above 
opinion, a note was sent to me by a well-known operating 
surgeon, saying that he had been consulted by the afore- 
mentioned blacksmith and that he had decided to remove 
the growth, also asking me to be present at the operation, 
which was fixed a few days later at the patient’s own home. 
Prior to the operation being commenced it was my un- 
pleasant duty to protest against it being undertaken on the 
grounds that it was absolutely useless, as the growth could 
not possibly be entirely removed, that most likely some 
of the internal organs would be found to be secondarily 
affected, and finally that the operation would imperil and 
shorten the man’s life. Notwithstanding my protest the 
operation was proceeded with. It occupied close upon two 
hours, and was only very partially successful. It was 
found impossible to bring the margins of the resulting 
wound together. Strange to say, the patient did not die 
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under the operation but lingered on in a state of great 
suffering for about three weeks. He was a member of the 
choir of a neighbouring church, at which a subscription 
was raised to pay his doctor’s bill, which was not a small 
one, but his wife and children were left in very penurious 
circumstances. No better example to my mind oi a useless 
and improper operation could be given. To remove any 
possible misapprehension it is advisable to state that the 
operator in that case has been dead for several years. To 
sum up, no operation should be undertaken unless there is 
a reasonable prospect of relief ; unless the patient at the 
conclusion of the operation is likely to be left at least in as 
good a position as he was before. At the commencement 
of an operation the surgeon should remember that the thing 
cannot be undone, that for good or ill the operation is 
about to be performed, and he should, as far as is humanly 
possible, resolve that under no preventible circumstances 
shall his patient be in a worse position as a result of the 
operation than he was before. 

3. Operations that are on the borderland between 
defensible and indefensible. In many cases a patient may 
be suffering from such intense pain and misery as to make 
life insupportable and unendurable; in others the case 
may be very obscure ; again, a case that is certainly fatal 
unless something is done, may offer as a last hope some 
remedial treatment by operation. Each of these classes 
requires different consideration. ‘To take first the cases 
where an operation is performed in order to clear up 
obscurity. These are often so-called exploratory operations ; 
these in my opinion should never be performed until every 
other method of perfecting the diagnosis has been exhausted. 
The surgeon or physician should train his hand and mind 
so accurately as to be able to determine what is going on 
inside by external examination which involves no risk; he 
should exercise patience, and if necessary ask for further 
advice, if he doubt his own competence, in preference to 
submitting his patient to risks which may prove fatal, and 
which in many cases are quite useless. In those cases that 
are likely to prove fatal unless some operative procedure 
is adopted, the possibility that he may be wrong in his 
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diagnosis should be considered, and the question whether he is 
not deluding himself in saying that there is a chance, and so 
embittering the last moments of his patient, and adding to 
the already grievous trouble and anxiety the friends are 
suffering from without any firm hope of giving relief; in 
fine, he ought to let nature have a chance, that nature 
which often performs what seems almost miraculous. The 
most difficult problem to face is the one mentioned, where 
a case is admittedly hopeless but where the patient is 
suffering from such intolerable and unrelievable agony that 
it is felt that something must be done if possible ; where 
not only is the patient himself suffering, but all his relatives 
and friends are tired out, and even where a staff of trained 
nurses is unequal to the task ; the last resources of medicine 
and surgery are required to cope with these miserable and 
unfortunate cases. 

These cases are by no means rare or infrequent-—cases in 
which there is constant and intolerable pain day and night, 
and where the strain of seeing the suffering is agonising to 
the bystanders. Now in these cases is the surgeon to blame 
if, urged on to do it by the patient, urged on by the 
patient’s friends, yea, urged on by his own humanity, he 
attempt some heroic operation which inwardly he knows 
has no chance of success, but which he also knows will in 
all probability relieve the patient not only of his sufferings 
but of life itself, and in which in fact the surgeon acts the 
part of the friendly executioner? That question it is not 
for me to answer. 

Sufficient has now been said to answer my purpose, #. ¢. 
to found a basis on which to establish my thesis that the 
present position of operating surgery has founded what is in 
fact a new tribunal, and one, moreover, of great and far- 
reaching power with very little, if any, responsibility, and 
that in the interests of the people at large it is quite time 
this far-reaching power and lack of responsibility should be 
seriously inquired into, and that if it is found necessary its 
powers should be limited and its responsibility vastly 
increased by bringing each individual case operated upon, 
at any rate where a fatal termination ensues, under the 
notice and investigation of an authorised court of inquiry, 
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either a new court of inquiry to be established for the 
purpose or some modification of the present Coroner’s Court. 
In all other cases of death by violence or misadventure there 
is an inquiry made to determine if anybody be at fault, and 
there is no reason why in this particular instance such an 
inquiry should be evaded. As before stated, if a merchant 
captain or a naval captain lose his ship or have it seriously 
damaged either with or without loss of life, or if a military 
officer lose a position, stores or men, an inquiry or court- 
martial is at once instituted and the officer in charge has to 
clear himself of incompetence, ignorance, or want of due 
care in the discharge of his duties, and there is invariably 
an inquest on a person who dies under chloroform or any 
other anesthetic. If so, there can be no reason why the 
operating surgeon in case of dire failure and loss of human 
life should not also be called upon to vindicate his conduct 
and capacity. If he were thus liable to be called upon he 
would be stimulated by a grave sense of responsibility not 
to enter upon or undertake any such operation in a flippant, 
uncertain manner, knowing that if he did so he would be 
required to furnish unimpeachable and incontrovertible 
reasons for having so undertaken it, and subjected his 
patients to perils of such consideration and moment as to 
involve the possible loss of their life. 


James A. Ricsy, M.D. 


(Consulting Physician to the Preston and County 
of Lancaster Victoria Royal Infirmary). 
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LIBERALISM AND LOCAL VETO 


MONGthechanges which have come over the opinions 

of our two political parties in recent years, none, is 
more remarkable than that which is concerned with temper- 
ancereform. In the late eighties and all through the nineties 
a single proposal held the ground, and ‘secured an apparent 
adhesion from the whole Liberal party. This proposal, 
called Local Option by its friends and Local Veto by its 
enemies, would have introduced into England, but not into 
Ireland, a practice which prevailed in many States of the 
Union of giving to the householders in any district the 
power to prohibit the retail sale of alcohol within their 
district. In its practical form, é.e. in Sir William Harcourt's 
Bill, it offered alternatives—a reduction in the number of 
licences, which might be ordered by a bare majority of the 
voters, and total prohibition, which required a majority of 
two-thirds. Such was the measure which obtained unani- 
mous support from the National Liberal Federation as repre- 
senting the party, and I must testify to the enthusiasm with 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his resolutions were received 
at the Portsmouth and Cardiff meetings. ,No resolution 
appeared to be so strongly supported. How did it obtain 
that support, and why does it possess it no longer? 

The advocates of Local Option based their case mainly 
on the experience of Norway, and of several American States 
such as Maine, Kansas and Iowa, and they contended that a 
policy which had succeeded in these places would succeed in 
England. They enforced their arguments by an appeal to 
the Liberal principle of “trust in the people,” and by repre- 
senting Local Option as an extension or special application 
of local government. In practice, also, they possessed a 
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owerful and energetic organisation, the United Kingdom 
Alliance, which had great influence in the selection of candi- 
dates and in the construction of programmes for local Liberal 
Associations. To counteract them no organisation of any 
kind existed, and such opposition as there was came from 
the followers of J. S. Mill and a few of the older Liberals. 
Why, then, with all these strategic advantages, has Local 
Option lost its prominent place in the Liberal programme? 
The first cause, no doubt, is mere opportunism, a belief that 
the prejudice against Local Veto and the cry, “ Who would 
rob the poor man of his beer?” were responsible for the 
crushing defeat of the Liberal party at the general election of 
1895, and for all that this defeat has meant since. The 
second and more worthy cause is the growing belief that 
‘force is no remedy,”—that merely negative measures must 
fail to solve the problem of intemperance. This belief has 
derived increased strength from careful investigations into 
the working of Local Option and Prohibition in the United 
States and Norway. Up to 1899 every one seemed to take 
it for granted that the Maine Law and its various imitations 
were acting with salutary effect. Then appeared a truly 
epoch-making book—‘*The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform.” I say ‘ epoch-making” advisedly, for this book 
has profoundly modified the programme of one political 
| party, and has almost formed a new party of moderate re- 








formers. With immense care and industry Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell had set themselves to 
study the question of excessive drinking both at home and 
abroad, and had compared the various licensing systems of 
different countries. 

They came to the conclusion, or rather they presented an 
array of facts which forced their readers to the conclusion, that 
Prohibition as distinct from Local Option, 7. e. as applied to 
a large area, was a complete failure, and that Local Option, 
except in very sparsely populated agricultural districts, met 
with but slightly greater success. ‘They produced irrefrag- 
able evidence, official statistics of drunkenness, testimony 
of unimpeachable witnesses, and photographs of regularly 
fitted and openly-conducted drinking saloons, which showed 
that even in the capital city of the chief Prohibition State 
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(Maine), the law was systematically defied, with all the 
moral evils that such defiance always brings in its train. 

In the same way they explained the limitations of Local 
Option in Norway. A system which does not apply to 
beer or to wine of any kind cannot fairly be described as 
Prohibitionist ; and indeed total Prohibition, as attempted 
elsewhere, leads especially to the consumption of alcohol in 
its most portable form, z.e. spirits. But they admitted that 
the policy of restriction had effected an enormous decrease 
in the consumption of spirits, and they also showed that the 
company system, a kind of Public House Trust, or “ Disin- 
terested Management,” had met the positive demand for 
spirits without encouraging it. 

About the same time there appeared a rather different 
publication-——the report and evidence of Lord Peel’s Com- 
mission—which drew the attention of all serious persons 
regardless of party to the deplorable effects of over-drinking 
in England. The chief reform suggested by both sections 
of the Commission recommended a drastic reduction in the 
number of licensed houses. Since that date licencing 
justices throughout the country have devoted their energies 
to the refusal of new licences and to the suppression, 
by arrangement with the owners, of superfluous houses. 

In all this hardly anything has been heard of Local Veto, 
and, with the passing of Mr. Balfour’s Compensation Act, 
it has become a legal impossibility. Liberal Associations, 
members, and candidates have tacitly dropped the unpopular 

roposal, so that it no longer forms a plank in the official 
Liberal platform. Is this a fact to be deplored or to be 
welcomed? It would be absurd, if not immoral, to argue 
that a political proposal must be wrong because it is 
unpopular ; it would be much safer to suggest that it had 
become unpopular because it was seen to be unfair or 
impracticable. Reasoning on the grounds of abstract 
political principle carries little weight, so we need not 
debate the question of the right of a majority to control the 
action of a minority in the matter of drinking. 

Putting on one side, then, abstract reasoning, what are 
the practical objections to Local Veto? In the first place, it 
has proved, up to the present time, an obstacle to other 
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reforms. For fifty years and more the “Alliance” has 
demanded it, and more lately it was the one measure of 
temperance reform which the Liberal Party placed in its 
programme. No one can doubt that the brewers and 
licensed victuallers hold a much stronger legal position than 
they did a generation ago, and although the actual number 
of licensed houses has steadily fallen in that period the 
aggregate value of the remaining houses has enormously 
increased, especially in the big towns. Our only licensing 
reforms, indeed, have come from a Conservative govern- 
ment. I have heard Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself declare 
that he was not a “ Licensing Reformer,”—he believed in 
sweeping the whole traffic away. With all the force of the 
organised temperance party concentrated upon this one 
proposal, other proposals fell to the ground, and the most 
obvious precautions which would have prevented the growth 
of a State-subsidised trade were neglected. 

A further practical, or rather tactical, objection is that 
Local Veto gives “The Trade” a good battlefield. It is so 
easy to tell the working man that the Liberals are going to 
take away his beer, to shut up his favourite public house, 
and to turn his friend the publican, who is usually a very 
decent fellow, into the street ; and the working man says 
** This isn’t fair,” and votes Conservative. This undoubtedly 
happened in 1895, and Liberals are certainly not going to 
sacrifice all their other hopes of legislative and administrative 
reform to this single proposal, nor will they again court 
defeat by contending for a measure which some regard with 
aversion and few believe to be useful. Most of them too, 
having read the books of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, 
have come to the conclusion that a prohibitive measure will 
not work in England, least of all in those big towns where 
reform is most needed. No one can seriously believe that 
the complete closing of licensed houses is conceivable in the 
central districts of London, Manchester, or Liverpool. 

What arguments do the advocates of Local Veto advance 
in its favour? They say first of all that it is democratic, 
and based upon the Liberal principle of “trust in the 
people.” It undoubtedly depends upon a popular vote, 
taken on the broadest franchise ; but if carried into effect it 
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only closes public houses, not restaurants, railway bars, 
hotels, or clubs. That is to say, it chiefly affects the poor, 
who will be debarred from obtaining beer and spirits in 
their usual way. It does not attempt to restrict the in- 
dulgence of the rich man, who still has the free use of his 
cellar, his club and his hotel. In fact, as Mr. E. R. Pease 
says, it is “a class measure, it enables the rich to place 
restrictions on the poor in a matter which directly concerns 
the poor alone.” Moreover it does not carry out its pro- 
fessed principle of “trust in the people,” since it only, gives 
the option of reduction or no-licence, not that of ‘more 
licence or of any other alternative such as the company 
system. 

Another ground on which Local Option has been 
defended is that it carries on the Liberal principle of local 
self government. Now the basis of local government in 
England is the administration by locally elected councils of 
general laws passed by Parliament. The local councils have 
very little discretion in matters of principle but fairly wide 
powers of administration. Parliament, for instance, pre- 
scribes schools, water supplies, drainage, etc., and the 
councils arrange for the management or construction of 
them. No Education Committee and, of course, no Board 
of Managers has decretion to decide whether elementary 
schools shall or shall not exist in their county or parish— 
this is a matter of national concern, and the same is the 
case with drainage and waterworks, roads, prisons and 
police. Nor, of course, could a local authority be allowed 
to dispense with policemen, or let its main roads degenerate 
into tracks. Drainage and water supplies are often forced 
on a reluctant Council by the Local Government Board. 
In no case, except perhaps that of Free Libraries, have 
local authorities an absolute discretion, although there are 
certain Acts of Parliament which they may or may not 
adopt. In local government the universal rule holds good— 
principles belong to Parliament, administration to local 
authorities, supervision to the central Department. 

To most people, however, the conclusive argument 
against Local Veto or Local Option is based not on prin- 
ciple or on @ priori grounds but upon experience. Norway 
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and the United States both present us with object lessons 
in the practical working of Local Option. When I say 
Norway, I ought rather to have said, that Norway is held 
up to us as an example of the successful working of Local 
Option. As a matter of fact, there is no close analo 
between the law as it exists in Norway and the Bill pro- 
posed by Sir W. Harcourt in 1895. Throughout Norway | 
the sale of beer and wine escapes altogether from the Local 
Option law, which deals solely with the sale of spirits. In 

the large towns, also, from which alone any argument affect- 

ing the conditions of English life could be drawn, spirits are 
not prohibited, but are sold, under most stringent and salutary 
conditions, by Companies over which the Municipality has 
very large control. The results of the Company system 
strike the visitor to Bergen or other Norwegian towns as 
most satisfactory. Even in rural districts, which are so 
sparsely populated that no comparison can be made with any 
part of England except perhaps Dartmoor, the prohibition 
of spirits is far from effectual. I found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing brandy in rural hotels, but it appeared on the bill as 
*Selters.” Norway, then, furnishes us with no argument 
in favour of Local Option. If any inference can be drawn 
from the experience of that country it is one in favour of 
‘‘ Disinterested Management.” 

Let us now turn to America—the birthplace of Pro- 
hibition. It is now, I think, generally admitted that 
Prohibition, as applied to any part of the country except 
sparsely populated districts, has failed entirely, and the sale 
of alcohol goes on as if no law forbade it. Much, however, 
has been done in the States to improve the character and | 
reduce the number of drinking saloons by means of that 
High Licence system which our own Temperance reformers 
have so strangely neglected. In our efforts to obtain the 
impossible we have allowed brewers and distillers to make 
enormous fortunes out of the lucrative monopoly which the 
State has granted to them. We have actually presented to 
them a war fund of ten millions a year with which they 
may fight all our efforts to diminish the harmful effects : 
of their trade. A second problem which Local Veto | 
ignores is that furnished by Clubs. No one can suppose 
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that the members of the Carlton or the Reform would 
allow themselves to be deprived of their wine by a vote of 
the householders in Regent Street, and we cannot have one 
law for Pall Mall and another for West Ham. 

A further argument against Local Veto is a purely 
practical one, based upon a reasonable anticipation of its 
effect in practice. ‘In those areas,” writes Lord Coleridge 
in the Eighty Club Essays, “‘ where it is the greatest evil, 
where the people are most wedded to their drink, the,result 
would disappoint us, and where temperance predominates 
the evil is less pronounced.” In other words, the probability 
that Local Option would be used to veto the issue of 
licences varies inversely with the need for suppression. 

Having thus seen that Local Option in its crude form of 
Local Veto is impracticable, we come to the final question— 
‘What form of Local Option, if any, is desirable?” One 
might perhaps lay down the principle that the inhabitants 
of any given district should have the right of forbidding 
any great change in the condition of their district. New 
licences, for instance, should never be granted, unless the 
demand for them is supported by a considerable majority 
of the people who live and work in the district, and this 
demand must be ascertained by some kind of plebiscite 
or referendum. Then again, as the needs of localities 
differ, and as Parliament cannot schedule them in a 
general Act, wide powers of option between different 
methods of licensing—powers to make experiments, to fix 
hours of sale, to close on Sundays, to hand over the trade 
in alcohol to disinterested companies, and to set u 
counter-attractions to the public house should be granted. 
All this must be done by responsible persons, and should 
therefore be entrusted to an elected authority. In this way 
the residents in any locality will be able to express their 
views by electing representatives who share those views, 
and the executive body, in carrying out a policy in which 
it believes, will have the satisfaction of knowing that its 
action will be supported by public opinion. 


J. E. Atven 
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A MARTYR TO MAMMON 


HE only thing that preserves the clear-seeing and 

close-reasoning man from utter pessimism is the know- 
ledge that things social have improved, are improving, and 
will continue to improve. When one thinks of the 
hundreds of human beings who at present are being mutely 
massacred in lead-works, killed by inches in chemical 
factories, prematurely worn out by long hours and impure 
air behind seat-less counters, blinded and stifled in the sub- 
terranean dwellings of “‘ entering clerks,” and generally offered 
up to the Moloch of money-making, one is inclined to 
melancholia. It is a consolation to know that, bad as things 
are now, they were a great deal worse a hundred years ago, 
when fortunes were being made “ by leaps and bounds” b 
the owners of factories. Like the Giant of Fee-fah-fo-fum 
fame, who “ ground men’s bones to make his bread,” these 
miscreants sacrificed boys and girls on the altar of Mammon 
with a callous cruelty which would be incredible were it 
not established by sworn evidence. 

A curiously realistic and personal account of the suffer- 
ings of the factory children at the beginning of the last 
century remains in that rare work, the “ Memoir of Robert 
Blincoe,” written by a certain “ John Brown,” and published 
in pamphlet form. 

Blincoe was a workhouse waif, who was sent in 1799, 
with a large number of other children, from St. Pancras 
Workhouse to a cotton-mill near Nottingham. These poor 
little creatures were apprenticed to the owner of the mill 
until they were twenty-one years of age. In order to make 
the children willing to leave the “ house” for the mill, they 
were told by the authorities at St. Pancras that they would 
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be fed on roast beef and plum pudding, be allowed to ride 
their master’s horses, and have plenty of cash in their 
pockets. The reality was crushing. When the carts con- 
taining the children drew up at Lowdham Mill, a number 
of the villagers crowded round them ejaculating : “ God 
help the poor wretches!” and “The Lord have mercy on 
them !” 

They found very little mercy at the mill. When 
Blincoe became what was called a “roving winder,” he was 
so short that, unable to reach his work, this child of seven 
years old was placed on a block. But it was impossible for 
him by any possible exertion to keep pace with the 
machinery. In vain he declared that it was not in his 
power to move quicker. He was severely beaten till his 
body was discoloured by bruises. And here the system of 
deputed cruelty, so common in the relations of capital to 
labour, came in. The masters seldom visited the mill, and 
entrusted the slave-driving of the children to over-lookers. 
If every child did not perform the task allotted to him or 
her, the over-looker not only lost the premium paid for the 
full amount, but was discharged. This amount of work the 
ovidbinckers could only exact by severe punishment, and it 
was the principal cause of their ferocity. 

The children had to work fourteen hours a day, and on 
occasions, fifteen to sixteen. So poorly fed were they, that 
they were accustomed, when the master’s pigs were fed, to 
creep to the side of the stye, and purloin the meal through 
a hole in the palings. Half-starved, and “spotted like a 
leopard with bruises,” Blincoe made an effort—heroic in a 
child of seven—to escape, and lay his case before the over- 
seers and churchwardens of St. Pancras. He was captured 
and brought back, and soon endured the “ strap or the stick, 
the cuff or the kick” with as much resignation as any of 
his fellow-sufferers. To brutal treatment was added danger 
of injury. Many of the other children had already lost 
joints of their fingers in the machinery. In this way, the 
fore-finger of Blincoe’s left hand was taken off. A surgeon 
““composedly put the parts together,” and the child was 
sent, in agony, back to his work at once. One of the little 
girls was suddenly snatched up, whirled round, the bones of 
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her limbs broken, and her mangled body jammed so that it 
actually stopped the main shaft. Wonderful to write, she 
survived her injuries, and was sent back to the mill to do 
her work as a cripple on crutches. 

Lowdham Mill, however, was a chapel of ease compared 
with Litton Mill, near Tideswell, where Blincoe was sent on 
the proprietors of Lowdham giving up their business. 
Situate at the bottom of a sequestered glen, it seemed a fit 
place for the martyrdom of the friendless. victims of extor- 
tionate avarice. Every morning at five, the governor, 
carrying a horse-whip, came into the dormitory where the 
apprentices slept, fifty in a room, and literally flogged them 
out to work. Their food was water-porridge and oaten 
cake ; and they frequently had to work sixteen hours a day 
without rest or food. A minor detail is as significant as it 
is pathetic. Blincoe often dropped down at the frames, and 
was so weary that, when he left work, he gave a stronger boy 
part of his supper to let him lean upon him on his way back to 
the ’prentice-house. 

Under this treatment, the children died off so rapidly 
that the masters required frequent drafts of ‘ workhouse 
brats” to fill up the vacancies. Contagious fevers, the 
result of the insufficient food, the over-work, and the filthy 
condition of the children’s bodies, broke out. On one occa- 
sion forty boys were down with the fever at once, “ none 
being considered sick till it was found impossible by menaces 
or corporal punishment to keep them to their work.” So 
great was the mortality, that Mr. Needham, the proprietor 
of the Litton Mill, thought it advisable to divide the burials 
between two churchyards, in order to minimise the scandal. 
“‘ Not a spark of pity was shown to the sick of either sex : 
they were worked to the very last moment it was possible 
for them to work,” and when they dropped, they were put 
in a wheelbarrow, and wheeled to their lodging to recover or 
die. ‘‘ Generally speaking, the dying experienced less atten- 
tion than a sheep or a pig. The owner of Litton Mill was 
more tender to those animals, because they cost money, and 
Mr. Needham could only be excited by a loss of capital.” 
As for attendance and nursing, the sick children had to wait 
on each other. 
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All kinds of tortures were inflicted on the boys to make 
them endeavour to keep up with the machinery. The 
atrocities of the over-lookers sometimes suggest specific 
mania. Blincoe was not only beaten with sticks and ropes ; 
he was tied up by his wrists above the moving machinery, 
so that he was obliged to lift up his legs at each of its 
advances. 

But nothing could quell the indomitable spirit of Robert 
Blincoe. After an unusually brutal beating, he ran off at speed 
to the house of a neighbouring magistrate, named Thornelly, 
to demand redress. Mr. Thornelly was dining out, and 
Blincoe was captured by the manager of the mill before he 
could state his case. At last he succeeded in getting at 
another magistrate, who wrote him a letter to take to his 
employer. The only notice the brute took of the epistle 
was to give Blincoe another flogging more terrible than the 


other. With astonishing perseverance, he again ran off and 


again complained; but, finding himself “ put off” and 
neglected, he gave it up as a bad job, went back to the 
mill, and surrendered at discretion. 

Blincoe was an example of the survival of the fittest. 
Crippled and deformed by his sufferings, he lived through 
them, though hundreds of other children had succumbed. 
He served his full time of apprenticeship, and finally 
achieved the dignity of a journeyman, working on an 
average sixteen hours a day at a wage of thirteen shillings a 
week. He managed to scrape together enough to become a 
dealer and chapman, married a woman with a little money, 
and ended in keeping a small grocer’s shop. 

The narrative, realistic as one of Zola’s novels, is in- 
structive as to the lengths to which men will go in pursuit 
of gain. Many of these millowners were “highly 
respectable” personages, steady church-goers and punctual 
rate-payers. Wiertz painted a picture of Napoleon in 
Hell, surrounded by the ghosts of the victims of his 
wars. A modern artist might conceive a companion 
painting in which one of the rapid fortune-makers of 
1800 a.p. is mobbed in Hades by the children he had 
sacrificed to Mammon. 

Joun UNIACKE 
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LESLIE STEPHEN: A REVIEW' 


M R. MAITLAND, following Leslie Stephen’s example 
of self-effacement almost too faithfully, says he is 
disqualified by gross and unblushing partiality for appraising 
Stephen’s writings. By the same cause I am doubly dis- 
qualified for appraising Mr. Maitland’s writing on Leslie 
Stephen. If the reader wants impartial criticism, he is 
warned that he must seek it elsewhere; but I shall be 
surprised if the judgment of impartial critics differs 
greatly from mine. Mr. Maitland has done as well for 
Leslie Stephen as Leslie Stephen did for Fitzjames, and 
the only possible ground of complaint is that he has not 
given us quite enough of himself. The material is abundant, 
the witnesses good and many, the expounder so modest that 
he would fain have us believe him a mere compiler. But 
his light cannot hide itself under the bushel of humility. 
Some kinds of self-denial are happily not practicable. A 
scholar, a humourist, a Cambridge man loving Cambridge 
intensely, a master of pure English: these were some of 
Leslie Stephen’s attributes. No one can read many pages 
of this book without learning, if he did not know it already, 
that they are Mr. Maitland’s too, and that he is fitted by 
them, as very few other men could be, to handle his theme 
worthily. Here is a comment on Stephen’s meeting with 
the King, then Prince of Wales, at a dinner which cele- 
brated the completion of the Dictionary of National Buo- 
graphy. The Prince, Stephen related, had asked whether he 
smoked ; and Stephen went home outside an omnibus, both 
bored and amused. 


1 The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By Frederic William Maitland. 
London : Duckworth and Co., 1906. 18s. net. 
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“Did he smoke? With the eye of faith we may 
see a silent but convincing answer given to the Prince’s 
question. We watch the tall man, aged sixty-seven, 
who has climbed to the top of the omnibus. A hand 
dives into a pocket and thence extracts an ancient pipe. 
Is there a guide in all the Alps more expert with a 
match in a wind? Would Melchior show more skill? 
So the smoke goes up; and no one will grudge the 
smoker his ‘ chuckle or two,’ for, beyond a doubt, he 
has been ‘dreadfully bored,’ and, beyond a doubt, the 


Dictionary which ‘ cost a slice of his life’ was ‘a good 
bit of work.’” 


There is more of Leslie Stephen in this little paragraph 
than in a dozen pages of formal biography. Here again 
is a foot-note after Stephen’s own heart concerning an 
address to Mr. Holman Hunt which was drafted by Stephen 
and, it seems, amended by a committee. 


““On a printed copy of this address Stephen noted 
that another hand had touched it, and that he was not 
guilty of ‘the century of which you have been an 
ornament.’ I cannot imagine Stephen writing a phrase 
so suggestive of the fire-stove.” 


Let us be thankful that Stephen has not been delivered 
over to some biographer of the ornamented fire-stove 
species. 

As not one reader in a hundred will pursue a reference, 
Mr. Maitland is wise in giving, under the preliminary 
heading of Parentage, a summary {version of what Leslie 
Stephen himself, in his life of Fitzjames, had set forth as 
touching the Stephen family. Mere enumerative genealogy 
is in itself the driest and dullest form of narrative. It is 
another thing to see how the foundations of eminence were 
laid in ancestral care and virtue, and how the ripe tradition 
flourishes afresh in new, it may be in quite unexpected 
forms. A shrewd observer might have predicted that in 
Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, who were growing up about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the joint paternal and 
maternal strain of orthodoxy—liberal orthodoxy for the 
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time, but firm—could not be precisely continued. He 
could scarcely have foreseen that in each case the conflict, 
in absolutely sincere minds, of independent thinking with 
belief accepted from one’s nearest and dearest would act on 
a sensitive nature so as to produce a strict reserve as to the 
man’s real feelings, guarded in ways outwardly very different 
and equally misleading to all but intimates. Both men, not- 
withstanding an ample sense of humour, took life as a whole 
too gravely to find much amusement in it as a spectacle. 
Perhaps this was connected with an indifference to enjoy- 
ment of art for its own sake which was a blind spot common 
to their spacious and active minds. It would be a mistake 
to set down either of them as a pessimist ; it was not their 
normal habit to damn the nature of things with Porson. 
Yet their relations to it, if not exactly strained, were not 
cordial, and could at best be described as correct. A mood 
of somewhat reluctant acquiescence, too proud to vent itself 
in complaint, and too sincere and unselfish to feed vanity, 
was not likely to produce any such facile geniality as adorns 
the self-contented man. Fitzjames Stephen dissembled his 
humanity by seeming aggressive, and Leslie by seeming 
unapproachable. Accordingly the judgment of superficial 
acquaintance called Fitzjames brutal and Leslie cynical, with 
even wider departure from truth than usually attends on 
such judgments. Those who knew both men as they were 
are very sure that failure to know either would have been a 
loss not to be compensated. It was possible, and doubtless 
good so far as it went, to know Fitzjames Stephen 
moderately well. Leslie had under the mask a peculiar subtle 
charm, and the discovery of it came with a dramatic en- 
lightenment, not persuading but compelling. When once 
the ice was broken, it was deep water or nothing. Sir 
Alfred Lyall goes to the root of the matter in a communica- 
tion to Mr. Maitland: ‘“ He was a man on whose stead- 
fast friendship, whenever it might be put to the proof, I 
felt that one might have relied confidently.” Like many 
shy men, Leslie Stephen won some of his best friends b 

enthusiasm in a common cause. In 1863 he was of the 
minority among educated Englishmen who stood for the 
North from the beginning of the American Civil War. 
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He crossed the Atlantic with a few introductions “ to see 
for himself how matters stood,” and thus he came to know 
Lowell, Mr. C. E. Norton, and O. W. Holmes junior, now 
Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Two of these lifelong friends survive to bear 
witness of the affection he inspired. Mr. Maitland has 
made excellent use of his correspondence with the three ; 
the specimens of Stephen’s letters make us wish that we 
could have the whole, and both sides of it. 

For Leslie Stephen’s earlier life Mr. Maitland has 
necessarily relied on the records and information of an 
earlier generation. His diligence in the minutest details 
has not shrunk from labour which would have been more 
than enough for a biographer having nothing else to do, 
and we may be sure that whatever he has left unsolved is 
now insoluble. Eton days are lightly touched ; Mr. Mait- 
land, an Etonian himself, knows well that a boy who leaves 
the school at fourteen carries but little away from it. The 
tutor’s report of inability to do verses, perhaps taken too 
seriously, was the determining cause ; nowadays it would 
not be deemed sufficient. Cambridge was Leslie Stephen’s 
true nursing mother, and it is good to think that he is 
commemorated there in exactly the right way. As a 
Trinity Hall tutor he, the so-called cynic, anticipated the 
sociable and human methods of the modern don. At 
Cambridge, too, the boy who had been all but an invalid 
found himself a man of rare vigour and endurance, and 
from Cambridge he went forth to excel among the pioneers 
of the Alpine Club. Some little obscurity hangs over his 
parting from Trinity Hall at the time when it became clear 
to him that he could no longer serve as an Anglican minister. 
But it is plain that, the fundamental difficulty being there 
and insuperable, he parted on friendly terms which were 
honourable to all concerned. He was never parted from 
Cambridge in spirit, and the clear sanity of mind which is 
the traditional pride of Cambridge informed all his work even 
when he was combating traditions. If at times he was 
vehement in combat, it was not against persons or even 
opinions ; the only thing he could not tolerate was intellectual 
duplicity. 
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A special chapter, happily entitled “The Playground of 
Europe” after Stephen’s own collection of mountaineering 
narratives and essays, is given, as of right, to his Alpine 
performances. There is one lacuna, a sadly inevitable one, 
to be an abiding regret among companions of that craft. 
C. E. Mathews had promised his recollections, and did not 
live to send them. As it is, however, Mr. Maitland has had 
able and zealous helpers ; and if he has left much to be read 
between the lines by mountaineers, it is because full comment 
would have demanded a volume. Stephen, we are told, 
kept no record of his climbs—except new expeditions, as 
King Solomon made no account of silver. A man who in 
two successive years was of the first parties on the Schreck- 
horn and across the Jungfrau Joch, the greatest rock summit 
and the grandest ice-pass of the Oberland, could afford to let 
the memory of smaller matters take its chance. Note, 
reader, if you are not of the initiated, that the strain of an 
expedition, especially when it is new, is not measured by the 
number of hard places, but by the need of constant vigilance 
due to the lack of easy ones ; and it was in such work that 
Stephen’s endurance and sureness put him above his fellows. 
But I have formerly spoken in this Review of Leslie Stephen 
as a climber and walker, and must now keep silence even 
from,good words. One interesting link between his athletic 
and his scholarly faculties has been brought out by Mr. 
Maitland, apparently for the first time. The dates make 
it highly probable that Stephen’s early Alpine papers led 
him to discover his own power of writing English. 
Mountaineers, at any rate, will hold this as a pious opinion. 

If one is asked to point to Leslie Stephen’s best work, it 
is hard to make a choice. Begin with Hours in a Library, 
I should say, and learn to appreciate the most candid and 
modest of critics, who always put justice to his subject first 
and display of his own knowledge last, and hardly ever went 
wrong, learned without pedantry and subtle without paradox. 
For my own part I think he never did better than in the 
course of lectures he was unable to deliver, English 
Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century. Even if 
they missed his final touches, they are a model of ripe and 
easy mastery. So complete is the illumination that we 
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forget how complex the matter really was. His greatest 
literary monument, no doubt, is the Dictionary of National 
Biography, where, as beseems his character, the most fruitful 
and strenuous work does not appear on the surface. Mr. 
Maitland has told us how he determined from the first to 
set the standard at the highest, and this when there was yet 
nothing to call a real school of historical studies in England ; 
how he laid out the plan for himself and made and tested 
his tools as he went on, and how there was some painful 
cutting off of unsound members in the early stages. If there 
is anything more irksome than writing to a fixed length, it 
is reducing the length of what other men have written. 
Much of Stephen’s editorial toil was of that kind, and it was 
no wonder that it bore hard upon him. A man of less 
refined conscience would have taken the responsibility more 
lightly, and perhaps have got the thing done almost as 
well, but not quite. Anyhow, Stephen, with all his self- 
depreciation, never doubted that the work was worth the 
cost. It would have been well if unremitting labour had 
left its mark only on his handwriting ; though I do not 
admit that even his latest writing could be called bad. One 
may puzzle printers without a bad hand. All fine cursive 
writing—and Stephen’s was often minute—presents difficulties 
unless it is formed with extreme care, or the reader under- 
stands pretty well what it is about. There was one 
marvellous misprint in a foot-note (not in the Dictionary). 
Stephen found in his proof: ‘“ As wine to walnuts, or as 
mustard is to beef.” The true reading of the MS. was “In 
answer to Arbuthnot’s letter mentioned in the text.” The 
compositor had read “ mentioned” as “ mustard,” and the 
rest was brilliant but misguided conjecture founded on that 
initial error. Truly ?homme propose et le prote dispose. It 
would have been what classical editors call a /ocus vix sanabilis 
to any one but the author himself. I am apt to think that 
more of these conjectural perversions than we know, or at 
this day can discover, figure in our received text of 
Shakespeare. 

In accordance with Stephen’s general turn of thought, 
his philosophy was ethical before all things ; he cared but 
little for the metaphysical side of ethics, and less for 
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metaphysical speculation in itself, though he was quite 
capable of facing it at need. This was already visible in 
his published work, but Mr. Maitland has given us further 
proof of it in the letters. Leslie Stephen described a dis- 
cussion at the Metaphysical Society as “an inarticulate 
wrangle” ; this must not be put down to prejudice, for that 
Society in its thriving days, about thirty years ago, was a 
wonderful mixture of competent dialecticians with persons 
otherwise distinguished but wholly incompetent in philo- 
sophy, and nothing but inarticulate wrangle could be the 
result of such a company debating ultimate problems. One 
or two individual criticisms of Stephen’s will be recognised 
as absolutely just. I refrain from speaking here of his merit 
as a historian of the English school of philosophy, the rather 
because it is not open to doubt. An exacting metaphysician 
might call Stephen a philosopher with an imperfect allegiance 
to philosophy. The most indulgent politician could not 
find any saving grace for him if any kind of political 
allegiance were necessary to salvation. His instincts were 
all on the Liberal side, but he accepted no dogmas and did 
not respect persons. “If W. E. G, had been elaborately 
preparing for a smash for the last five years, I don’t well see 
what more he could have done,” he wrote at the time of 
the General Election of 1874. And this, written in 1881, 
is doubly unorthodox: “I guess that he [Dean Stanley] 
will be succeeded by Farrar, who is just the man to impose 
upon a rhetorician like Gladstone.” The prophecy was 
not fulfilled. Whether Stephen thought better of Mr. 
Gladstone afterwards is not recorded. Probably no two 
men living in the nineteenth century had less common 
ground of either opinion or sentiment. 

If the reader has not already seen this book itself, he is 
asked to understand that, though the work of a friend and 
more than a friend, it is in no sense a panegyric or an 
officious biography. There is no disguise at all, and no 
reticence except such as is called for in all writings con- 
cerned with recent events and living persons. In one or 
two cases, where it was really a matter of indifference 
whether a name should be printed or not, the value of the 
harmless but not strictly necessary x may be readily supplied 
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from information given either on the same page or on some 
other. As to Leslie Stephen himself, Mr. Maitland has 
rightly chosen to let us know that he is dealing with a man 
of flesh and blood, not a model of inhuman perfection. It 
would be unfair to point to examples, as they would be 
disproportioned and misleading without their context, and 
the context is the whole of the book. Enough to say that 
Mr. Maitland’s discretion is just that which Leslie Stephen, 
a man truthful at all costs, would have desired his: friends 
to use. I have purposely avoided making extracts from 
Stephen’s letters. He was not of those whose light shines 
by sparkles, and his correspondence is no more to be 
appreciated by extracts than his more deliberate writing. 
Only abundant caution bids me add, lest the thanks due 
from book-lovers should seem wanting, that Mr. Maitland, 
as a true scholar commemorating a true scholar, has more 
than fulfilled the law in the matters of bibliography and 
index. 
FREDERICK PoLLock 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Will it Come to This? 


‘¢Ou, Publishers,”’ the Thunderer said, 
«“ We’ve had a lot of fun; 
What do you now propose to do?” 
But answer came there none. 
And this was scarcely odd, because 
He’d swallowed every one ! 
—“ The World.” 


We are told that “our greatest 
living writer of fiction” has said of 
the children of E. Nesbit’s stories 
that they “are the real thing.” “The 
Story of the Amulet” re-introduces 
us to those old friends Cyril, Robert, 
Anthea and Jane, also to that saga- 
cious and highly-gifted creature whose 
name is pronounced ‘ Sammy-ad.” 
Cyril, Robert, Anthea and Jane here, 
with the assistance of the Psammead 
and a highly useful amulet, manage 
to get into various diverting pre- 
dicaments. Mostly they get into 
the predicament of relapsing into 
the remote past and thus pay enjoy- 
able visits to Atlantis, Babylon and 
early Rome, and become personally 
acquainted with an amicable Pharaoh, 
Julius Cesar and others. This looks 
like proving to be one of the most 
popular of E. Nesbit’s children’s 
books. 


Each of us is more or less of an 
adept in reading character by the 
face, but with most it is a matter of 
common or garden instinct and not 
of science. In “The Face and How 
to Read It” Miss AnnieI. Oppenheim, 
a professional physiognomist, makes 
what is at least an interesting attempt 
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to reduce character-reading of the 
face to an exact science. ‘The result 
combines some amusement with its 
instruction. 


“Call a book or a serious subject a 
‘chat,’” says an experienced critic, 
“and it loses its fearfulness in the 
eyes of the average reader.” “Chats 
on Old Prints,” by Mr, Arthur 
Hayden, himself a collector of some 
years’ standing, and “Chats on 
Costume,” by G, Woolliscroft Rhead, 
will appear shortly, Both works, 
while expounding their subjects in 
an eminently readable way, will be 
found to be packed with reliable 
information, 

Mr, G. Woolliscroft Rhead has 
written several volumes on art 
subjects. His book is in no sense 
technical, and consists of a series of 
entertaining “chats” on the detailed 
portions of dress, such as the tunic, 
the mantle, head-dresses, and the 
dressing of the hair, the doublet and 
hose, boots, shoes, and other coverings 
for the feet, collars and cuffs, gloves, 
lace, the crinoline, etc., showing the 
various developments from the earliest 
periods to the present time, The 
volume is fully illustrated by repro- 
ductions of paintings and engravings 
by the great masters and a number of 
sketches by the author. The frontis- 
piece is a coloured reproduction of 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


* London Lovers” is the attractive 
title of the forthcoming novel by the 
author of “ Saints in Society.” Here 
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Mrs. Baillie-Saunders makes a spirited 
study of the relations of a pretty 
society girl of (what might be called) 
imperfect moral development, and an 
idealistic Jew financier. In her second 
story Mrs. Baillie-Saunders attempts 
perhaps a little more “ psychology ” 
than in her first, but it is all based on 
a sound and powerful plot. 


“ A Crystal Age,” by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, of which a new and revised 
edition has just been published, ap- 
peared originally some twenty years 
ago. “The Purple Land,” another 
remarkable novel by the same writer, 
is also a resuscitated work. Mr. 
Hudson is having, in fact, an ex- 
perience analogous to that of Mark 
Rutherford in suddenly finding a new, 
large, and appreciative body of readers 
for his early books that had been long 
out of print. 

It is somewhat amusing to record 
that the first edition of “A Crystal 
Age” (it was published anonymously ) 
reminded one critic of “ Mr. Jefferies 
at his best and dreamiest ” ; to another 
it recalled in “its delicate, pellucid 
style the luscious sweetness of Mr. 
Pater”; another found one of Mr. 
Hudson’s “ gorgeous and convincing 
descriptions of Nature equal to any- 
thing of Mr. Ruskin’s”; while a 
fourth critic declared with an air of 
finality that “in fact, as a literary 
production, ‘ A Crystal Age’ can bear 
the comparison, which practically it 
invites, with ‘A Coming Race.’” 
If there are shades of minor disagree- 
ment here among the doctors, at least 
they unite in paying a tribute to the 
quality of Mr. Hudson’s work. 


On “Romances of the Future” 
(to which class “A Crystal Age” 
belongs) Mr. Hudson in his new pre- 
face has some characteristic passages : 


“‘ The picture put before us is false,” he 
says; ‘*we knew it would be false before 
looking at it, since we cannot imagine 
what is unknown any more than we can 


build without materials. Our mental 
atmosphere surrounds and shuts us in like 
our own skins; no one can boast that he 
has broken out of that prison. . . . Never- 
theless, we cannot suppress all curiosity, 
or help asking one another, What is your 
dream—your ideal? What is your News 
from Nowhere; or rather, What is the 
result of the little shake your hand has 
given to the old pasteboard toy with a 
dozen bits of coloured glass for contents? ”’ 


It is announced that Mr. Choate 
is writing an introduction to the 
American edition of John Oliver 
Hobbes’s last novel “ The Dream and 
the Business.” No doubt English 
readers will shortly have the oppor- 
tunity of reading Mr. Choate’s appre- 
ciation of the most gifted of all 
women writers that America has yet 
produced. According to “The 
Atheneum” a biography of the late 
Mrs. Craigie is in preparation. 


Bits from 
John Oliver Hobbes 


One is either a somebody or a 
nobody, irrespective of rank or pro- 
fession. 

No man wants what he almost 
wants. 

Each man has two fates . . . one 
is a free gift, the other is a prize, but 
the prize must be striven for. 

It is a question whether that mental 
suffering known as a disillusion is-so 
ordinary as it is frequently held to be. 

Men always have their work—it is 
their anodyne. 


Heine’s Princess 


The powerful impression that the 
Princess Belgiojoso (the memoir! of 
whom by Mr. Remsen Whitehouse 
has just been published) produced on 
Heine has been immortalized in the 
poet’s own words :— 





1 « A Revolutionary Princess: Christina 
Belgiojoso-Trivalzio.” By H. Remsen 
Whitehouse. [Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
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*‘ Yours is the most complete personality 
I have found on earth. Yes ! Before I 
knew you, I imagined that persons like 
you, endowed with all the perfections of 
body and mind, existed only in fairy tales, 
or in the dreams of poets. Now I know 
that the Ideal is not a mere chimera: that 
a Reality corresponds to our most sublime 
Imaginings; and when thinking of you, 
Princess, I sometimes cease to doubt of 
another Divinity which I used also to 
relegate to the realm of my dreams.” 


A Mistake 


“*T have often made mistakes like this 
in life—notably when once I took the 
Duke of Somerset—then First Lord of 
the Admiralty—for the dockyard rat- 
catcher. The duke had strolled on 
board my ship, the Sylvia—then in 
dock—during the men’s dinner-hour, 
and came up.and asked me to say he 
wished to see the captain. 

«¢¢ Nonsense!’ I said. * You can’t 
see the captain about your job—be off.’ 

‘“« He remained quite undisturbed, and 
said, ‘ Will you kindly inform him 
that the Duke of Somerset wishes to 
see him.’ 

“Then I saw he was not a rat- 
catcher,” 


This is from Captain Gambier’s 
“Links in My Life on Land and 
Sea,” a work on which a reviewer 
comments: “It is no mere chron- 
icle of a series of events. It is a book 
written by a man who has command 
of language, who has studied and 
understood human nature wherever 
he has met it, who has, above all, a 
noteworthy personality that is stamped 
on every page.” 


“Counsels of the Night,” Lucas 
Cleeve’s new novel, has a curious basis 
of occultism. It tells of the revelation, 
through an atavistic dream, of a secret 
two generations old. 


Dr. Holland Rose is editing and 


contributing an introduction to a new 
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edition of “ Napoleon’s Last Voy- 
ages.” The book, which was issued 
by Mr. Unwin many years ago, and 
though out of print has been in con- 
siderable demand, contains the diaries 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Usher (on 
board the Undaunted) and John R. 
Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn (on board the Northumber- 
land). These diaries are important 
Napoleonic documents. They give 
life-like glimpses of the great Emperor 
at the time of his sailing to Elba and 
St. Helena in 1814 and 1815 respect- 
ively, and throw most interesting and 
vivid sidelights on his personality. 
The introduction and critical and 
explanatory notes by Dr. Holland 
Rose, the leading authority on Na- 
poleon, will be instructive to students 
and serviceable to the general reader, 
A specially interesting feature of the 
book is the fine series of illustrations 
which it contains. Many of them 
are from very rare prints, by Cruick- 
shank and others, specially lent for 
this book by Mr. A. M. Broadley, the 


well-known collector. 


“Red Rubber” is the striking title 
of a volume by Mr. Morel, the leader 
of the movement for compelling 
international interference with King 
Leopold’s management of the Congo. 
This volume, for which Sir Harry H. 
Johnston has written an introduction, 
will be published by Mr. Unwin on 
November 5. It opens with a reply 
to the question often asked as to why 
knowledge of atrocities and misrule 
prevailing for the last fifteen years, 
has only become accessible to the 
public within a eomparatively recent 
period. Mr. Morel then proceeds to 
describe in detail the part played by 
Great Britain in the formation of the 
Congo State ; the official steps taken 
by King Leopold to acquire the 
riches of the tropical forest belt, 
quoting official documents as yet 
unknown to the public at large, and 
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the resultant effect of these steps in 
the treatment of the native popu- 
lation, quoting from known, and 
hitherto unknown testimony, cover- 
ing in regular sequence the last fifteen 
years. He then discusses the claims 
of the Congo State as set forth in its 
defence. Passing from this the author 
refers exhaustively to the financial 
methods employed, and argues that 





King Leopold personally has been 
the greatest beneficiary by the slave 
system he has introduced. ‘The con- 
cluding chapters of the book contain 
a survey of the position of Belgium 
with regard to the King’s under- 
taking, and are remarkable for the 
elaboration of a constructive policy 
which, in Mr. Morel’s view, Great 
Britain is in a position to enforce. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Published during October 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


A Revoturionary Princess: Cristina 
Be.ciojoso-Trivutzio, Her Lire anp 
Times oe weg 4 By H. Rem- 
sen Whitehouse, Author of “The 
Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples,” 
“The Life of Amadeus of Savoy,’’ 
etc., Commendatore dell’ Ordine dei 
Santi Maurizio e Lazzaro. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and many 
other illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A figure such as Princess Belgiojoso, 
mystic, fantastic, unblushingly unconven- 
tional, yet rarely undignitied, and redeemed, 
thoreover, from vulgarity by steadfastness 
of purpose, deserves to be introduced to a 
wider circle of readers than have hitherto 
had access to the story of her eventful life. 


A Literary Hisrory of THe EnGtisu 
Peorte. Vol. II. From the Re- 
haissance to the Civil War. 1. By 
J. J. Jusserand. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
6d. net. 

«The Atheneum” in a review of the 
French edition, said: This book is 
more than literature—it is the prose epic 
of the Elizabethan age.” 


St. Srepuen’s in THE Firriezs. By 
E M. Whitty. With an Introduc- 
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tion by Justin McCarthy. Frontis- 

piece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

net. 

This record by an eye-witness of the 
Session of 1852-3 has been thought 
worthy of republication on account of the 
acute criticism, lifelike portraiture, and 
eloquent descriptions which it contains. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Cobden, Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, Bright and Villiers, 
are some of the chief figures which appear 
in it, and they are all vividly depicted. 


Aw Epocu in Irish History: Trinity 
Cottecz, Duauin, Irs History anp 
Fortunes, 1591-1660. By Professor 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D. With a New 
Frontispiece and Preface. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Dawn or THe Ninereen'rx Century 
in Encranp, By John Ashton. 
Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 
6d. net. 


FICTION 


At tue Sign or tHe Peacocr. By K. 
C. Ryves, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A novel chiefly of temperament and 
character, this book is concerned primarily 
with the doings of May Marvell, an 
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English girl brought up on the Continent 
under the wing of an old Austrian Count- 
ess. At the age of twenty she returns to 
her English home, and the main interest 
of the story lies in the struggle between 
her emotions and her intellect, between 
love and the plans for the future, directed 
by cool calculation, which she has mapped 
out for herself. The story has a setting 
of country society. (This is a new volume 
of the First Novel Library.) 


Tue Iron Gates. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth, Author of “ Joanna Trail, 
Spinster,” “The Years that the Lo- 


cust hath Eaten,” etc., etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


In Parson’s Rents, a dark corner of 
the East End, Duncan Momerie, a 
Cambridge man of reputed ability, has 
established himself as a grocer with the 
professed object of bettering the condition 
of the district. Round him are gathered 
a varied assemblage of philanthropists, 
real and sham ; among them titled people 
from the West End, an artist, a prima 
donna, and a deformed musician of genius. 
The relations of these people with each 
other and with the denizens of the slum 
form several side currents, but the central 
interest of the story lies in the unveiling 
of Momerie’s character. The idol of the 
circle which surrounds him, he contrives 
to impress on others an image of himself, 
of an ideal self that has little to do with 
the reality. 


Tue Locum Tenens. By Victor L. 
Whitechurch, Author of ** The Canon 
in Residence.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


In connection with the recent report 
of the Ritual Commission this book is 
likely to attract considerable attention, 
throwing, as it does, some vivid sidelights 
on ultra-advanced ecclesiasticism. The 
leading character is a tramp, a cynical 
philosopher who enters the camp of the 
orthodox in a daring manner, and poses 
as a teacher of morals. Part of the story 
is laid in Paris and centres round Helen 
Grange, an English girl, who has fought 
the battle of life there. 


A Crystar Ace. By W. H. Hudson, 
Author of “A Naturalist in La Plata,’’ 
“The Purple Land,” ‘*Green Man- 
sions,” etc. New and Revised Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Decorative Binding. 
6s. 


“A volume full of exquisite fancies, 
warm with tenderness and passion, and lit 
ve with novelty of temperament. .. . 

ow shall I find it possible to indicate 
in a score of lines the life, the sweetness, 
the strange purity of it all? . .. With 
what pathos and delicate beauty all this 
is portrayed by the author I can only fail 
to foreshadow; one must gather its elusive 
sweetness from the book itself.’””—Mr. 
Wm. Canton in “The Bookman,” Dec 
1895. 


Another of E. Nesbit’s Incomparable 
Children’s Books 


Tue Story or tHe Amutet. By E. 
Nesbit, Author of “The Treasure 
Seekers,” etc., etc. With 48 Illus- 
trations by H. R. Millar. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


The Amulet, or rather half of it, is 
bought by some children in a London 
curiosity shop. It has the power of 
transporting them, in order that they 
may search for the missing half, into 
sundry epochs of the past. So the story 
tells of their wonderful adventures in 
Ancient Egypt, in Babylon, in the island 
of Atlantis, in Early Britain, and in 
Tyre, with relapses into the ordinary 
life of to-day. Full of delightful fantasy 


and humour. 


Uniform with E. Nesbit’s Works 


Tue Lavy Nocas, Pesress. By Edgar 
Jepson, Author of “The Admirable 
Tinker.” Children’s Edition. (4th 
Impression.) With 16 illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


«The Lady Noggs has a frankness, an 
engaging roguery, and a delightful aplomb 
which will make every one enjoy her 
escapades,” —Times. 











— 














TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Romantic Cities or Provence. By 
Mona Caird, Author of * The Pathway 
of the Gods,” etc., etc. Illustrated 
with Sketches by Joseph Pennell. and 
Edward M. Synge. Small royal 8vo, 
cloth. 155. net. 


During the course of more or less 
haphazard wanderings by two travellers 
from town to town and across the plains 
of this romantic corner of France, the 
past, strata after strata, revealed itself, in 
a series of pictures—glimpses, vignette- 
sketches—of an extraordinary history, 
from the wild days of the men of the 
Stone Age — whose instruments still 
remain in their rock dwellings to tell 
their tale—to that remarkable band of 
félibres who seem to have become heirs 
to the inspiration of their minstrel pre- 
decessors the troubadours. Several 
chapters are devoted to the advent and 
nature of those ideals of compassion and 
protection of the weak, the appearance of 
which at the time of the grossest social 
darkness and barbarism is one of the great 
enigmas of history. 


Ramaies on THE Riviera. By Edward 
Strasburger, F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon., 
Professor of Botany at the University 
of Bonn. With 87 coloured illustra- 
tions by Louise Reusch. Translated 
fromthe German by O. and BB. 
Comerford-Casey. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
215. net. 


This volume is an account of the 
author’s impressions of the Riviera during 
Spring trips made in the course of ten 
years. His journeys have extended over 
both the Rivieras—di Ponente and di 
Levante—and he has visited all spots 
worthy of notice. 


Canapa To-Day. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A., Author of “ The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism,”’ ‘‘ Imperialism,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


The writer’s chief aim has been to 
gather information and to form a judgment 
as to the economic resources of the country 
and the probable future of the great new 
nationality which is forming in the older 
provinces and in the newly-opening North- 
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West with its vast potentialities of agri- 
culture and of mineral wealth. Familiarity 
with the United States enables him to 
trace in interesting detail some of the 
points of similarity and difference between 
the two great civilisations of North 
America, A close study of the fiscal 
and commercial relations with Great 
Britain is appended. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Power or Cuaracter, AnD OTHER 
Stupirs. By Lady Elphinstone. With 
a Preface by Canon J. G. Tetley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. 
A series of papers on questions of 
religion and conduct, addressed especially 
to women. 


Tue Nature anp Purpose: oF THE 
Universe. By John Denham Parsons, 
Member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Demy 8vo, cloth. 215. net. 
This work is at once an argument in 

favour of the survival of the personality of 
man in all its identity and integrity, and an 
attempt to provide a self-consistent yet 
reasonably adequate philosophy capable of 
brief statement in unmistakable terms. 


Cuats on Costume: A Pracricar Guipe 
to Historic Dress. By G. Wool- 
liscroft Rhead, R.E., A.R.C.A. 
Lond., Author of **A Handbook of 
Etching,”’ “ The Treatment of Drapery 
in Art,” The Principles of Design,” 
etc., etc. With a coloured Frontis- 
piece and many Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


Tue PsycHotocy AND TRAINING OF THE 
Horse. By Count Eugenio Marti- 
nengo Cesaresco. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This work discusses the training of the 
horse in relation to its psychology—a 
subject which is here dealt with for the 
first time. The book contains a minute 
and practical study of the manner in which 
the horse learns and the methods by which 
it may be trained. Though the work is 
devoted to the horse, the principles laid ° 
down are those which should form the 
basis of the training of any animal. Sec- 
tions on bridling, on the use of the curb-bit 
and on turning, are also given. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Naroteon’s Last Voyaces. Being the 
Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, 
R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Un- 
daunted) and John R. Glover, Secretary 
to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board 
the Northumberland). New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Author of 
“‘ Life of Napoleon I.,” “ Napoleonic 
Studies,” etc, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Lomparp Communes. By W. F. 
Butler, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Queen’s College, Cork. With Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
15s. net. 


Tue Nationat Liserat FeEperation 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE 
Generat Exection or 1906. By R. 
Spence Watson, LL.D., President of 
the Federation 1890-1902. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece from a Portrait by Sir 
George Reid. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


Heroes or Frencu Socirty iN THE 
Court, THE Revo.uTion, THE Empire, 
AND THE Restoration. By Mrs. 
Bearne, Author of “A Queen of 
Napoleon’s Court,” ‘Early Valois 
Queens,” etc. With many Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Lire or Avcuste Ronin. By 
Frederick Lawton. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


Srupies in Biocraruy. By Sir Spencer 
Walpole. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


From Carpatuian To Pinpus: Pictures 
oF Roumanian Country Lirz. By 
Tereza Stratilesco. With two Maps 
and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. net 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
To be Published in November 


FICTION 


Lonpon Lovers. By Margaret Baillie- 
Saunders, Author of the Prize Novel, 
“Saints in Society.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Decorative Binding. 6s. 


Tue Suutamite. By Alice and Claud 
Askew. New and Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fatuer Fevix’s Curonicres. By Nora 
Chesson, Author of ‘ Ballads in 
Prose,” ‘Under Quicken Boughs,” 
‘Songs of the Morning,” “The Bell 
and the Arrow,” etc. With a new 
Portrait of the author, reproduced in 
Photogravure, and an Introduction by 
W. H. Chesson. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


Counsers or THE Nicut. By Lucas 
Cleeve. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tue New Curonicres or Don Q. By 
K. and Hesketh Prichard. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Prisoners oF Conscience. By Amelia 
E. Barr. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A Man’s Love. By Dorothy Summers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


ART 


Ow Art anp Artists. By Max Nordau. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Concepts or Monism. A Critical Com- 
parison of all Systems of Monism, 
both Asiatic and European. By A. 
Worsley. Demy 8vo, cloth. 215. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Society 1n THE Country House. Anec- 
dotal Records of Six Centuries. By 
T. H. S. Escott, Author of * King 
Edward and His Court,” etc. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Orv German Love Soncs. Translated 
from the Minnesingers of the 12th— 
14th centuries. By F.C. Nicholson, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Barps or THE Gart anp Gatt: Exam- 
ples of the Poetic Literature of Erinn, 


done into English after the Metres and 
Modes of the Gael. By George 
Sigerson, M.D., F.R.U.1. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


Cuats on Oxp Prints. By Arthur 
Hayden, Author of ‘Chats on Old 
China,” “Chats on Old Furniture,” 
etc. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 70 full-page Plates. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


Cuats on Costume: A Practical Guide 
to Historic Dress. By G. Woollis- 
croft Rhead, R.E., A.R.C.A. Lond., 


5s. net. 


Rep Russer: The Story of the Rubber 
Slave Trade prevailing in the Congo in 
the Year of Grace MCMVI. By 
E.D. Morel. With 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 
6d. net. 


Tue Face anp How ro Reap it. By 
Annie E. Oppenheim, F.B.P.1. With 
Phrenological Studies of Distinguished 
Persons. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


How tro Keer Wet, 
Read, M.B. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


By C. Stanford 
cloth. 


DRAMA 


Sir Water Ratecu. A Drama in 
Five Acts. By H. A. A. Cruso. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
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“ Unwin is strength.” — Punch, 


Robert Louis Stevenson on 
Rodin 


The following is a remarkable pre- 
diction? in regard to Rodin, which 
Stevenson contributed to the Times 
in 1886 :— 

“Monsieur Rodin’s work is no 
triumph of workmanship lending an 
interest to what is base, but to an in- 
creasing degree as he proceeds in life, 
the noble expression of noble senti- 
ment and thought. I was one of a 
party of artists that visited his studio 
the other day ; and, after having seen 
his later work, the ‘ Dante,’ the ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,’ the ‘ Printemps qui 
passe,” we cameforth again into the 
streets of Paris, silenced, gratified, 
humbled in the thought of our own 
efforts, yet with a fine sense that the 
age was not utterly decadent, and that 
there were yet worthy possibilities in 
art. But, remark, it was not the 
sculptor we admired ; nor was it his 
skill, admirable and unusual as that is, 
that we talked of as we went home- 
ward. These questions of material 
talent had fallen below our thoughts, 
and the solemn face of the ‘ Dante’ 
over the great door still spoke to our 
imagination. The public are wear 
of statues that say nothing. Well, 
here is a man coming forward whose 
statues live and speak, and speak things 
worth uttering. Give him time, spare 
him nicknames and the cant of cliques, 
and I venture to predict this man will 
take a place in the public heart.” 


“The Life 





1 From 


of Auguste 
Illus- 


Rodin” by Frederick Lawton. 
(See page xv.) 


trated, 1s. net. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A large edition of Mrs. Baillie- 
Saunders’s new novel, “ London 
Lovers,” was sold out before public- 
ation. A second large edition is in 
the press. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders, it 
may be remembered, was the winner 
of a £100 prize in the “ First Novel ” 
competition. 


It was early in 1902 that Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin started his “ First Novel 
Library,” in which thirteen volumes 
have now appeared, the last issued be- 
ing “At the Sign of the Peacock,” 
by Mrs. K. C. Ryves. The first 
volume, which in fact, by its distinct- 
ive qualities, suggested the idea of 
a series of novels by new and pro- 
mising authors, was “ Wistons” by 
“Miles Amber.” It has for some 
time been an open secret that “ Miles 
Amber” is Mrs. Cobden Sickert, a 
daughter of Richard Cobden. It is 
understood that Mrs. Sickert is now 
engaged on a second novel, which, it 
is hoped, will appear before long. 


“ None but the sourest of reviewers 
could fail to congratulate the authoress 
on her first essay,”—thus speaks the 
Manchester Guardian of Mrs. Ryves’s 
novel, “At the Sign of the Peacock.” 


The Young Bonaparte 


“ Amongst all the unscrupulous 
ruffans of the revolutionary party, 
there did not appear to be one superior 
enough to his fellows to command or 
lead them. And yet there was one : 
a young, pale, sickly-looking Italian, 
who lived in a third-rate inn, wore a 
shabby uniform, and frequented the 
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parties of Barras and the rest. He 
was not a conspicuous figure nor a 
particularly honoured guest ; his mili- 
tary career had been apparently ruined 
by the spite of hisenemies ; he seemed 
to have no money, no connections, 
and no prospects. But in afew years 
all of them—all France and nearly all 
Europe—were at his feet, for it was 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


The above isa vignette of Napoleon 
as a young man, at the time when 
he frequented the salon of Madame 
Tallien, one of the four distinguished 
Frenchwomen whose lives are told in 
Mrs. Bearne’s new work, “ Heroines 
of French Society in the Court, the 
Revolution, the Empire, and the 
Restoration.” ! 


Punch on “St. Stephen’s in 
the Fifties” ? 


“On Mr. Fisher Unwin flashed a 
happy thought when he conceived 
the idea of republishing the Parlia- 
mentary sketches by Edward Michael 
Whitty, which, appearing more than 
half-a-century ago in the long defunct 
Leader, fluttered the dovecots at West- 
minster. ‘St. Stephen’s in the Fifties’ 
presents a living picture of the House 
of Commons in the historic session of 
1852-3. There were giants in those 
days, notably Disraeli and Gladstone. 

hitty was present on the memor- 
able night when Dizzy, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Derby’s 
Government, summed up debate on 
his Budget. Rising at 10 o’clock, he 
spoke for three hours. Gladstone, 
leaping up as he sat down, proceeded 
at almost equal length to demolish 
the fabric of the Budget, and heap 
contumely and scorn on the head of 
its framer. It was a speech that 
turned out a Government. 





1 See page xiv. 
2 Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Whitty had a quick, relentless eye 
for pretence of any kind. Pomposity, 
verbosity, humbug, and _ insincerity 
he could not away with. He dashes 
off in a few sentences a vivid picture 
of a man. Of Lord John Russell 
he writes, ‘He is always for pre- 
serving his country—in ice. The 
frigid voice, the didactic tone, the 
reserved gesture, consisting of cat-like 
and cautiously placing his hand on 
the table and slowly withdrawing it, 
are very repulsive to a stranger who 
cannot understand how that cold 
nature got a Leadership.’ There is 
Johnny Russell in all his inches. 


“T should like to quote the sketch of 
Dizzy addressing the House ; of Lord 
John Manners, ‘ who is about as manly 
as Goody Twoshoes, whose reading has 
been confined all his life to Keepsakes ;’ 
of Bulwer Lytton—‘ you wonder how 
such a dismal-looking personage could 
turn out some of the best novels of 
the day ;’ of Pam, of Sir John Pack- 
ington and of Bob Lowe in the 
making. The reader must turn to 
the book, where he will find these 
things and much else. Whitty inti- 
mately knew the House of Commons 
a quarter of a century before I came 
to live in it. In looking over these 
brilliant thumb-nail sketches, I am 
confirmed in a long-held conviction 
of the continuity of its peculiar, 
indescribable atmosphere. ‘The more 
it changes the more it is the same 
thing. An_ illuminating sentence, 
written in 1852, goes to the root of 
things as they exist to-day. ‘The 
House of Commons,’ Whitty writes, 
‘never takes an out-of-door estimate 
of a man. It always judges and 
decides for itself according to its own 
peculiar way of judging.’ This is a 
text that might be enlarged upon by 
many modern instances.” —Punch. 


Commenting on “St. Stephen’s in 
the Fifties” in a recent letter, Mr. 
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Birrell writes: “It is delightful— 
sound—sensible, not a bit too cynical 
for me. Give.me the truth about men 
and things. His estimate of the Earl 
of Derby, the Prime Minister, is a good 
specimen of his unerring insight.” 


A Story of Mrs. Craigie 


An interesting story is told in 
connection with the title of Mrs. 
Craigie’s posthumous novel, “The 
Dream and the Business.” One very 
dull evening in early spring, when 
the mists were hanging low over 
Maddison Square, New York, Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, the American novel- 
ist, was walking with a friend in the 
neighbourhood. Suddenly the tower 
of Maddison Square Goshen became 
illuminated, throwing into strange 
contrast the hurrying moving throngs 
beneath. Turning to her companion, 
the author of “ The House of Mirth” 
said—“ Behold a dream amid the 
business.” The friend later on dis- 
covered the misquotation. ‘The pas- 
sage reads—“ For a dream cometh 
through the multitude of business.” 


Commenting on “ Saunterings in 
Spain”! by Major-General Seymour, 
the Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Mr. 
Seymour looks at things with an art- 
istic eye, and writes about them with 
an art critic’s pen. His descriptions 
are full of interest and freshness. . . 
Mr. Seymour’s is one of the most 
readable books about Spain since 
Borrow’s. 


Roumanian Folk-Song 


“The last resort, the cheapest pas- 
time of the Roumanian peasant, is his 
singing. At work or at rest, merry 
or weary, he will ever strike up a 
tune, cheerful or sad, according to 
his state of mind, Not that a 
traveller should expect to come across 
voices similar in beauty or strength to 





: Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
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the Italian voices ; not that he would 
hear among the Roumanian peasants 
choirs well regulated in tune or time, 
as he would among Germans ; the 
Roumanian peasant has hardly ever 
a good quality of voice, never any 
training, yet his soul is musical, and 
he ever feels an impulse to sing. 
The important part of the Rou- 
manian popular song is the words, the 
poetry ; the tune comes only next, 
and is in a much less advanced stage 
than the poetry.” 


The folk-lore of Roumania is a 
subject which has been little, if at all, 
treated in English, hence a book on 
Roumanian country life is cn to 
be specially interesting. ‘From 
Carpathian to Pindus ” ! (from which 
the above note on Roumanian folk- 
song is taken) is by Mlle. Tereza 
Stratilesco, herself a Roumanian. 
She deals with the life of her fellow- 
countrymen under various aspects : 
history, religion, economics and social 
and political life, and so on. The 
many popular songs cited are given 
both in the original and in an English 
translation, and their airs are also 
appended. 


A Prude of the Restoration ? 
“¢ La Belle Stuart! The glamour 


of the Restoration is in that romantic 
name. At the sound of it our 
thoughts at once rush back to child- 
hood, when we learnt English History 
out of story-books and picture-books ; 
and old, half-forgotten tales of the 
Merry Monarch, and the gay doings 
of cavaliers with periwigs and swords, 
of maids of honour all lace and 
perfume, crowd upon the memory. 
La Belle Stuart ! To the very children 
of the Board Schools—if imagination 





1 See page xv. 

2 From “Court Beauties of Old 
Whitehall.” By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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be a faculty looked upon with favour 
at those practical seats of municipal 
learning—must come visions of a far- 
off romantic time. And even now 
in a maturer life, when the naught 
gossip of Mr. Pepys and Hamilton’s 
wit have torn off the magic veil that 
hid the truth from us, the name still 
fascinates, and our fancy delights to 
be lured back from the utilitarian 
virtues and Philistine vices of to-day 
to the joie de vivre of the Restor- 
ation.” 


“The Lombard Communes,” by 
Professor W. F. Butler, of Queen’s 
College, Cork, which has just been 
published, deals with the rise and fall 
of the city republics of the northern 
portion of Italy—the great plain of 
the Po—to which the name of 
Lombardy, now confined to the 
central district, was applied in the 
early Middle Ages. The city states 
which arose all over the peninsula 
during the twelfth century, made the 
first breach in the feudal institutions 
of Western Europe, and reproduced 
in many ways the features of the 
republics of Ancient Greece and pre- 
Roman Italy. The author treats of 
the rise of the free municipalities, 
their political and social circum- 
stances, their wars with one another 
and with the feudal nobles of the 
country districts and their league to 
secure their liberties against the 
Emperors. Finally he tells of the 
fierce internal dissensions, associated 
with the names of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, which brought about the 
ruin of the free institutions under 
which the cities had flourished for 
nearly two centuries. 


Admirers of the late Mrs. Chesson’s 
work will be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the historical 
romance “ Father Felix’s Chronicles,” 
which she left unpublished at her 
death, but which is now published by 


xii 


Mr. Fisher Unwin. Father Felix, the 
supposed writer of the narrative, is a 
scribe and illuminator belonging to a 
Benedictine priory at Norwich. His 
chronicles include the period between 
1400 (the date of the death or murder 
of Richard II, son of the Black 
Prince), and 1422 when Henry VI 
ascended the throne. The incidents 
of the book combine the extremes of 
tenderness and horror. Mrs. Chesson 
had a notable certainty of touch when 
writing of the remote past, and it is 
probable that many readers will be 
surprised by the resources of imagin- 
ation and scholarship which the 
Chronicles display. The volume 
will contain an unpublished portrait 
of Mrs. Chesson, and an introduction 
and notes by her husband. 


A Cruikshank Puzzle 


In the note which Mr. Broadley 
contributes in explanation of the 
interesting illustrations from his collec- 
tion which appear in the re-issue, 
under the auspices of Dr. J. Holland 
Rose, of that instructive book 
“ Napoleon’s Last Voyages,”! a ques- 
tion which has occupied Napoleonic 
critics for some eighty years seems to 
be finally settled. Mr. Broadley, on 
what appear to be very sufficient 
grounds, identified “ Mr. W. Fowler, 
Merchant of St. Helena,” as the 
artist whose various portraits of 
Napoleon on board the Northumber- 
land and during the last days of his 
exile have been generally attributed 
to George Cruikshank. It is quite 
possible that the latter may have 
etched some or all of them from Mr. 
Fowler’s sketches. At the “Truman” 
sale a copy of the “five head” plate 
showing Napoleon and his attendant 
generals was purchased as “ unique,” 
but Mr. Broadley. possesses two 
varieties of it in his collection, on one 
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of which is pencilled the words 
“W.F. drawn on the passage to St. 
Helena.” 


Mrs. Mona Caird—as she is always 
called @ /’Americaine—publishes this 
autumn (says The Reader) a volume 
which may be described as the very 
antithesis to her most famous con- 
tribution to contemporary literature, 
the magazine article entitled “Is 
Marriage a Failure ;” and also to the 
problem-novel which followed it, 
which under the title of “ The Wings 
of Azrael” gave anything but a cheer- 
ful view of the holy estate of matri- 
mony. Mrs. Caird has chosen a 
delightful subject for her new book 
—that of the “Romantic Cities of 
Provence,” ! and she is excellently 
qualified to undertake the task, for 
her hobby is Continental travel, and 
she has visited in person all the old- 
world places described in her new 


book. 


Mr.Arthur Hayden, whose ‘* Chat- 
books” on Old China and Old 
Furniture have found a large number 
of readers, has now written a new 
volume on the same lines about Old 
Prints.2 In this age of sumptuous 
volumes, print-collectors, in common 
with lovers of china, have not been 
neglected. ‘There is a larger public, 
however, which cannot afford £2,000 
for an etching of “ Rembrandt with 
the Sabre,” not even £20 for a proof 
of the “Apocalypse” by Durer. 
There is a twenty-shilling public 
whose taste is only limited by the 
bounds of a slender purse. This 
volume will appeal to all lovers of old 
prints, but will avoid big prices and 
impossible schools. The man of taste 
and small means will be advised how 
to buy judiciously and how to select 
with discrimination. The low price 





1 Illustrated with sketches by Joseph 
Pennell and Edward M. Synge, 15s. net. 
2 See page xv. 


(5s.) should ensure for this work a 
ready welcome, since it promises to 
touch a field that has been neglected 
by the frequenter of fashionable 
auction rooms. The volume has a 
Glossary of technical terms, a Biblio- 
graphy of all the leading books on 
Print Collecting, and a table showing 
more than 350 of the principal Eng- 
lish and Continental engravers. It is 
illustrated by a coloured frontispiece 
and seventy-two full-page plates. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish 
immediately his “ First Folio ” edition 
of the complete works of Shakespeare 
in thirteen volumes. The volumes are 
sold in sets only, and the price is forty- 
two shillings. Mr. Churton Collins 
contributes a general introduction ; 
each play has also its special intro- 
duction and complete glossaries and 
variant readings are given. Now is 
the first time that the First Folio 
edition—the source of all others—has 
become available in a cheap form. 


“The exegetical principle which 
finds embodiment in the thirteen 
volumes before us,” says Mr. Sidney 
Lee in the course of a long review, 
“happily enables us to offer the 
venture a warm welcome.” Mr. 
Lee comments on the full stage- 
directions and lists of dramatis persona, 
which are due to modern editors, 
and are often absent from the First 
Folio text, being inserted with due 
indication of their origin, also on the 
accepted corrections of obviously 
corrupt passages being mentioned in 
the footnotes. “Thus,” adds Mr. 
Lee, “the student will find within a 
brief compass all the essential aids to 
an independent study of Shakespeare’s 
text.” | 


“ The Story of the Amulet,” Mrs. 
Nesbit’s fascinating new volume, will 
make a Christmas gift which young 
people will appreciate ; as they will 
also Mr. Jepson’s “The Lady Noggs, 
xifi 
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Peeress,” of which work The Times 
says: “The Lady Noggs has a frank- 
ness, an engaging roguery, and a 
delightful aplomb which will make 
every one enjoy her escapades.” 


Those. two well-known American 
magazines, The Journal of Political 
Economy and The American Journal of 
Sociology, will in future be published 
in this country by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. In America they are pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, and among the names of con- 
tributors are many of world-wide 
repute. 


THE CONGO HORRORS 


Mr. Morel is now well known as 
the leader of the movement for com- 
pelling International interference with 
King Leopold’s management of the 
Congo. In “Red Rubber,”! Mr. 
Morel’s new book on the subject, he 
describes in detail the part played by 
Great Britain in the formation of the 
Congo State ; the official steps taken 
by King Leopold to acquire the riches 
of the tropical forest belt, and the 


resultant effect of these steps in the 
treatment of the native population,— 
quoting from known, and hitherto 
unknown, testimony covering, in 
regular sequence, the last fifteen years. 
Sir Edward Grey’s recent pronounce- 
ments on the situation have led to its 
being more widely discussed than ever, 
and Mr. Morel’s book is now in its 
second large edition. 


“DON Q.” 


“ Don Q. is now quite a personality 
in modern fiction,” says the Standard. 
“ He has taken a place in the gallery 
of popular literary favourites, side by 
side with such redoubtable heroes as 
Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Nikola, and 
Captain Kettle, and all who read 
about him agree that he well deserves 
this distinction. ‘This new record ® of 
his further achievements as a leader of 
Spanish brigands is really full of 
glamour and excitement. Every 
chapter pulsates with adventure ; 
every character walks through the 
scenes alive to the finger-tips, Per- 
sonally, we admit that we have a deep 
affection for Don Q.” 





CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS 


Published during November 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Heroes or Frencu Society in THE 
Court, THE RevotuTion, THE Empire, 
AND THE Restoration. By Mrs. 
Behrne, Author of “A Queen of 
Napoleon’s Court,” ‘Early Valois 
Queens,” etc. With many Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book tells the story of four dis- 
tinguished Frenchwomen, whose lives, 
full of interest and adventure,were passed in 
the romantic period covered by the latter 
years of Louis XV, the reign of Louis 
XVI, the Revolution, the Empire and the 





1 See page xv. 
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Restoration. The Marquise de Montague, 
born of a noble royalist family which 
suffered heavily in the Revolution, repre- 
sents the old régime in its best form. 
Madame Le Brun, a celebrated portrait 
painter at fifteen and a favourite at the 
Court of Marie Antoinette, emigrated in 
1789, was welcomed at the greatest courts 
in Europe, returned to France after a 
wandering life and continued her brilliant 
career into extreme old age. «Madame 
Tallien, a Spanish beauty, married a leader 
of the French Revolution, and ended her 
life as Princesse de Chimay. The Comtesse 
de Genlis, of literary celebrity, was inti- 





. See page Xv. 
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mately associated with the Orléans family 
and conspicuous in French Society under 
Napoleon. Each represents a different 
type of the women of the period. 


Tue Lire or Avcuste Ronin. By 
Frederick Lawton. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 165s. net. 


All the biographical facts recorded in 
this book have been obtained from original 
sources and largely from the eminent 
sculptor himself. The book contains a 
hitherto unpublished account of Rodin’s 
relations with Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Henley, together with selected letters 
bearing on these. Special attention has 
been devoted in separate chapters to the 
various masterpieces that have rendered 
the French artist so celebrated throughout 
the world, one treating of the famous 
Balzac statue. The book is illustrated 
with authorised photographs of all M. 
Rodin’s best-known work, and also with 
portraits of the sculptor at various periods 
of his life. 


From CarpaTHiAN To Pinpus: Pictures 
or Roumanian Country Lirz. By 
Tereza Stratilesco. With two Maps 
and many Illustrations. Demy $vo, 
cloth. 15s. net. 


Tue Lomsarp Communes. By W. F. 
Butler, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Queen’s College, Cork. With Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
15s. net. 


FICTION 
Stories by E. Nesbit. 
Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Tue Story or tHe Amutet. With 48 
Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 6s. 


Nine Unurkery Tares ror CuiLpren. 
With pictures by H. R. Millar and 
others. New Impression. 6s. 


Uniform with E. Nesbit’s Works 


Tue Lavy Noces, Peeress. By Edgar 
Jepson, Author of “The Admirable 
Tinker.” Children’s Edition. (4th 
Impression.) With 16 Illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 
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Farner Fexix’s Curonicres. By Nora 

» Chesson, Author of “ Ballads in Prose,”’ 

- “Under Quicken Boughs,” ‘Songs 
of the Morning,” “The Bell and the 
Arrow,” etc. With a new portrait of 
the author, reproduced in Photogravure, 
and an Introduction by W. H. Chesson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Tue New Curonicres or Don Q. By 
K. and Hesketh Prichard. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

In these ‘* New Chronicles’ are re- 
lated the adventures of the famous Spanish 
brigand after his return to the mountains 
and resumption of his leadership. He 
will here be found even to surpass him- 
self in his humours, his weaknesses, 
his cruelties, and his mercies. These 
Chronicles tell, among other things, how 
Don Q. fought for the Valderejos ; how 
he had need of a surgeon; how he treated 
a great English cricketer ; and how he 
dealt with a thief who was incidentally a 
swindler known all over the world and 
seeking asylum in Spain. 


Prisoners or Conscience. By Amelia 
E. Barr. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Unper THe Granpd Orn Hus. By 
Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 


Curistian Onricins. By Otto Pfilei- 
derer, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin, Author of 
“ Paulinism,” “ Philosophy of Religion 
on the Basis of its History,’’ etc. 
Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rep Russer: The Story of the Rubber 
Slave Trade flourishing on the Congo in 
the Year of Grace 1906. By E. D. 
Morel. With an Introduction by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B., and 2 
Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Cuats on Oxp Prints. By Arthur 
Hayden, Author of “Chats on Old 
China,”’ “Chats on Old Furniture,” 
etc. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 70 full-page Plates. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
To be Published in December and January 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Srupies 1n Biocrapny. By Sir saad 
Walpole, K.C.B., Author of « History 
of England from 1815,” ‘ Life of 
Lord John Russell,” etc., etc. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


Tue Nationar Liperar Feperation 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE 
Generat Evection or 1906. By R. 
Spence Watson, LL.D., President of 
the Federation 1890-1902. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece from a 
Portrait by Sir George Reid. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Forty Years or Wasuincton Society. 
By Margaret Bayard. From the 
papers of Mrs. Harrison Smith. Crown 
8vo.- 10s. 6d. net. 


BELLES LETTRES 


SwakesPeare Stupiep tn Six Prays. By 
the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning, 
Author of “History in Scott’s 
Novels,” ‘Shakespeare Studied in 
Eight Plays,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 16s. net. 


Byron in Itaty. Edited by Anna 
Benneson McMahan. With more 
than 60 Illustrations from photographs. 
5s. net. 


O:pv German Love Soncs. ‘Translated 
from the Minnesingers of the 12th— 
14th centuries. By F.C. Nicholson, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Barps or THE Gaet anpD Gait: Exam- 
ples of the Poetic Literature of Erinn, 
done into English after the Metres and 
Modes of the Gael. By George 
Sigerson, M.D., F.R.U.I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


Great Minps at Ont. A Year’s 
Parallels in Prose and Verse, Compiled 
by F. M. Hornby. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. net. 


Sir Watter Rarecu. A Drama in 
Five Acts. By H. H. A. Cruso. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


FICTION 


Tue Sacririce. By Alphonse Cour- 
lander, Author of The Taskmaster ”’ 
and * Seth of the Cross.’”’ With a 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s, 


A Man’s Love. By Dorothy Summers, 
Author of “ Renunciation.’’ Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Tue Stickir Minister. 
_ Crockett. 
6d. 


By S. R. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Society 1n THE Country House. Anec- 
dotal Records of Six Centuries. By 
T. H. S. Escott, Author of King 
Edward and His Court,” etc. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. © Demy 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Tue Heart or THe Empire. 
Problems of Modern City Life in 
England. By C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P., G. M. Trevelyan, and others. 
New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. net. 


How to Keep Wext: Practical Home 
Hints on Common Ailments. By C. 
Stanford Read, M.B. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 28. 6d. net. 


Studies of 


SHAKESPEARE 


Tue First Fouo Epition or THE 
CompteTe Works oF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited with an Introduction to each play, 
complete Glossaries and Variant Readings 
by C. Porter and H. A. Clark, with 
General Introduction by John Churton 
Collins. In 13 vols. Price 42s. net, the 


set (sold in sets only). 








THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 


A ROMANCE OF RICHES 


MARIE CORELLI 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 6s. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


_ Claudius Clear says in the “ British Weekly”: ‘It seems to me the best and healthiest of all Miss 
Corelli's books. She is carried along for the greater part of the tale by a current of pure and high feeling, and she 
reads a most wholesome lesson to a generation much tempted to cynicism—the eternal lesson that love is the prize 
and the wealth of life. . . . The story is full of life from beginning to end . . . it will rank high among the author's 
works alike in merit and in popularity.” 











A NEW NOVEL BY GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
HOLYLAND. Author of “Jérn Uhl.” 


THE WOMAN’S VICTORY, and Other Stories. By 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘‘ Dorothea,” etc. 6s. 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. By E. Nessir, Author of 


‘The Red House,” etc. 
IOLE. By Rosert W. CuHampers, Author of “ Cardigan,” “The Maids of 
Paradise,” etc. 5S. 
POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 18 volumes. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; Leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 











Richard Feverel Evan Haprington 
Beauchamp’s Career Sandra Belloni 
The Egoist Vittoria 
Diana of the Crossways Rhoda Flemin 
Harry Richmond | An Essay on Comedy 
One of Our Conquerors | The Tragic Comedians 
Lord Ormont Short Stories 
The Amazing Marriage | The Shaving of Shagpat 
Poems. 2 Vols. 
The ‘‘ Tribune” says :—‘‘ Ina very small compass, an outline of the religions which have controlled the world 


is set before the reader. Lucidly written, with a sense of proportion which seizes the main features and relegates the 
less essential points to a vanishing perspective, these little books are, as it were, the keys to a wider study of their 
respective subjects.” 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Price is. net per Vol. 


In the new series it is intended to present the salient features of the GREAT RELIGIONS of 
the World Races. 


The following volumes are now ready :— 

Animism. By Epwarp Ctopp, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation.” 

Pantheism. By J. A. Picton, Author of ‘‘ The Religions of the Universe.” 

The Religions of Ancient China. By Prof. Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge. 

The Religion of Ancient Greece. By Jane Harrison, Lecturer at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Prolegomena to Study of Greek Religion.” 

Magie and Fetishism. By Dr. A. C. Happon, F.R.S., Lecturer on Ethnology at 
Cambridge University. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By THeEopuitus G. Pincugs, late of the 
British Museum. 

Hinduism, By Dr. L. D. BARNETT, of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., 
British Museum. 

Seandinavian Religion. By Witu1aM A. CRAIGIE, joint editor of the ‘‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary.” 

Celtie Religion. By Prof. ANwyL, Professor of Welsh at University College, Aberystwyth. 


The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By CuHarves Squire, Author 
of ‘‘The Mythology of the British Islands.” 





LONDON: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 

















OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on historical principles. Founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society, and edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Imperial 4to. New Double Section, N—NICHE, prepared by W. A. CRAIGIE, M.A. 55. 





THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. S. ALLEN, M.A. Medium 8vo, cloth. 
With four plates. 18s. net. 

THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By C. OMAN. With two maps. 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. ByC. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, cloth. With 
eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES. By C. P. 
Lucas, C.B. With 13 maps. Second edition, revised and brought up to date, 
by R. E. STUBBS. 1906. Crown 8vo, cloth. 59. 

CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR. Translated by F. P. Lonc. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
38. Od. 

HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CEREMONIES. By the Appt J. 
A. Dusois. ‘Translated and edited with notes, corrections, and biography, by 
H. K. BEAUCHAMP. With a prefatory note by F. MAX MULLER, and a portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. Also on India paper. 7s. 6d. net. 

OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. Edited by W. H. Havow. 8vo, cloth. 
15s. net. per volume, Six volumes. 

OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. [Fcap, 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 

KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With an Introduction by D. G. HoGarru. 
Illustrated. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S ORIGINAL STORIES. With an intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas, and five illustrations by WILLIAM BLAKE. 

JOWETT’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Selected, arranged and edited by 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, thin boards, gilt 
extra, 35. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS OF OLD MASTERS IN THE UNIVERSITY GAL- 
LERIES, and in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford. Chosen and 
described by SIDNEY COLVIN. Extra imperial folio. Part V, containing 
twenty drawings, in portfolio. Price £3 35. net. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

NEW COLLEGE 1856-1906. By HERBERT B. GEORGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

2s. 6d. net. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND.  Mnateschritt fir dte 
e gesamte Kultur. 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contaius essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 








The Saturday Review writes:—‘‘. . . It is edited by the Grar von HogNnssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last year. ‘Complete ind d ’ is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’ ... The new venture 





promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on app 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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NOW READY 
THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT ANNOTATED EDITION & MANUAL 


OF 


THE CODE 


FOR ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS, 1906-7 


With which is embodied, in one Complete Volume, the Full Text of 


“THE SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS,” etc., 


AND MUCH OTHER VERY NECESSARY AND VALUABLE INFORMATION. 








The book is generally known as “ The Buff Code.” It is the edition most commonly in use by the Chairmen, 
Vice-Chairmen, Secretaries, Directors, Inspectors, Organizers, Clerks, and all other officers of the Education 
Authorities of England and Wales, School Managers, etc. It is also recognized as the cheapest and most complete 
manual for the use of Head Masters, Head Mistresses, and Assistant Teachers ; and it has been adopted for the 
general supply to the schools by a large number of the County and Borough Education Committees. 

‘ It — the requirement of Schedule 4 (1) of the Code, as to furnishing each school with a full and exact copy 
of the Code. 

It directly assists economy and efficiency in local organization and school management. 

This manual is of Departmental origin. It is the original book of its kind ; produced with full official cogniz- 
ance by permanent officers of the Department in consultation with the Editor and Publishers of the S. G. Chronicle. 
It supplies to every School and every Education Office a cheap and handy annual volume of necessary and useful 
information. Preserved from year to year in the schools, chief and local offices, private and public libraries, 
etc., these yearly editions form a valuable library of reference. 

Since its original issue (with the Code of 1882) it has been revised and developed in successive annual editions, 
and now consists of a series of distinct but co-related books or ‘‘ Sections,” comprised within a single volume, 
covered by a General Index. Notwithstanding its low price, it is a large volume and a recognized Standard Book 
of Reference for all responsibly connected with the Schools and with the Education system. 

The central Section contains the complete official Text of the Code, with Prefatory Memorandum, Introduction, 
Notes, and Schedules, as issued by the Board of Education. 

This text, however, though officially complete and authoritative, forms but a fraction of the general information 
furnished by the several Sections. 

By a system of production and publication carefull built up during more than twenty years, it is made possible 
to offer this book at 1s. ; and where generally adopted for the schools, etc., concession from this price is made. 
(See below.) 


Amongst the Contents of the Volume are— 


(1) The Code veréd. et Zit., with all prefatory and appended matter ; 

e The Suggestions to Teachers, etc., verd. e¢ dit., with all prefatory and + aman matter ; 

(3) Exhaustive explanations and notes applying to the Code of 1906-7 ; with special examination of the 
Changes of the Year ; 


(4) Circulars, Memoranda, Forms, etc., of the Board of Education and the Local Government Board ; 

(5) Opinions, Decisions, Notes, and information bearing on management and teaching under the Code ; 

(6) Many new Departmental Circulars, Memoranda, Decisions, Opinions, etc., with examples of 
Schemes, Forms, and Proceedings of Local Authorities, relating to the work of the Schools in 
respect of Subjects of Teaching, School Organization, Religious Instruction, Physical Training, 
Underfed Children, Medical Supervision, Infectious Diseases, Eyesight, Teachers’ Engagements 
and Qualifications, Leaving Examinations, Use and Tenure of School Premises, etc. 





TERMS: 


Price for 1 to 49 copies : 1/- each. | Price for 150 to 199 copies ‘ 10d. each. 
” 50to 99 5, . ‘Wd ,, ” 200 to 249 5, . 94d. ,, 
100 to 149, « ADR os Above these quantities P Ce ss 


Bound in Cloth and Gilt Lettered, 1/- extra on each copy. 
Postage on single copies 3d. extra. These Prices are strictly net. 





LONDON: Office of ‘‘The School Government Chronicle and Education Authorities Gazette,’” 
21, New Bridge Street, E.C. MANCHESTER: 46a, Market Street. 
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BURNS & OATES’ LIST 





LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. Edited by Assor Gasguet, O.S.B, 


Large 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait of Lord Acton. Price 15s. net. 


This volume contains 178 Letters, mainly on Religion and Literature, written by Lord Acton, and now 
edited by Abbot Gasquet, who supplies a Monograph on the periodicals Lord Acton edited and the men with 
whom he was associated in the revival of learning among Catholics. In addition to Lord Acton’s own letters 
are letters from Cardinal Newman, Dr. W. G. Ward, and others. 


A prospectus of this important work will be sent post free on application. 


THE RELIGION OF THE PLAIN MAN. By the Rev, Rosertr 


Hucu Benson, With the Author’s Portrait. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


In this work Father Benson gives a common-sense account of the Faith that is in him, and addresses 
sympathetically to that often derided personage, the Man in the Street. 


FREE WILL AND FOUR ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS, HOBBES, 
LOCKE, HUME AND MILL. By Josgrn Ricxasy, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net 
(postage 3d.) 

EXTRACT FROM FATHER RICKABY’S PREFACE. 
‘*T have written elsewhere: ‘Though men are slow to see it and loth to own it—from reminiscences I 
think of the odium theologicum hanging about the question—Free Will still remains the hub and centre of 


philosophical speculation. In this work the subject is treated entirely on philosophical grounds : that is to 
say, there is no reference to Grace, Predestination, or the Fall.” 


THE CHURCH AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. With six illus- 


trations by Giorro, Durer, and Geraro Davin, 2s. 6d. net. 


In this attractive volume the duty of kindness to animals is enforced by practice and precepts of the 
great Saints, Doctors and Fathers. 


A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With an Introduction by 
Fr, SEBASTIAN BowpeEN, 6s, 


This Book of a Battle for Belief is written by the valiant woman who waged it. She tells the story ot 
her doubts, her sorrows, almost of her despairs; then, later, of her lights in darkness, her triumph over 
difficulty, her final deliverance from evil. 


JOSEPHINE’S TROUBLES. A Story of the Great Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871, By Percy Fitzceratp, M.A,, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, with 
Illustrations, 55. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


‘Nothing could be more exciting or dramatic than the great war of 1870, as I knew from personal 
experiences. . . . All these impressions will be found reflected very vividly in this tale, which I hope will 
interest the reader as the reality interested me.” 


IN TUSCANY. By Monrcomery CarmicHaEL. New Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


“It consists of a series of light-hearted Sketches or Essays on Tuscan types and scenery, by one who, in 
an official capacity, has spent his life among the Tuscans. r. Carmichael is a close observer, a philosopher 
—pretty much of the type of Horace—and a distinctly elegant writer.”"—Country Life. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. Edited by Mr. Witrrip Warp. Published 
Quarterly. Singlecopy, 5s. 6d. net. Advance Yearly Subscription for the four quarterly 
issues, sent post paid in the United Kingdom, One Guinea. 

‘The Dublin Review, under Mr. WitFrip Warp’s editorship, reaches a high level of interest, and 
should be welcome to all cultivated people.” —A theneum. 


“The Dublin Review is one which non-Catholic readers should not allow themselves to overlook. 
Frankly a Catholic Review, it contains a great deal of sound criticism and literature that may be read with 
profit and pleasure by all who have outgrown childish intolerance.” —Academy. 





BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 
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The PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


A WEEK’S REVIEW OF THE BOOK TRADE 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE 2d. POST FREE 





CONTAINING EACH WEEK 


Notes on Forthcoming Books 

The Book of the Week 

Reviews of Current Books 
Publications of the Week 

Auction Sales 

American and Colonial Notes, etc., etc. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 8s. 8d., POST FREE 


Editorial Office: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Important New Books Published by 
THE ZENTRALSTELLE des VOLKSVEREINS, M. GLADBACH, Prussia 


Soziale Kultur. Published monthly. 8vo. 8,40 M. per annum, post free. 

The leading Catholic review of Economic and Social Politics ; contains essays on actual social and 
economic questions by writers all of whom are experts in their own departments. It gives a minute review 
of all social activities, and its critique of journals and books is produced by a special literary staff—the ideal 
of what such a review ought to be. 

Die deutsche Hausindustrie. By Hetnr. Kocu, S.J. 8vo. 1,20 M., post free. 

A monograph on German home industries, unanimously designated as the best book of its kind. 
The Economic Review, July 1906, says of it: ‘‘ Father Koch gives us an excellent summary of cottage 
industries, and suggests co-operation among home workers as a defence against sweaters.” 

Arbeiterausschiisse (Representative Committees). By the same author (H. KocH). 8vo. 
2,40 M., post free. 

This book, just issued, is a most interesting attempt to arouse interest in these organizations by 
giving a lucid exposition of their general principles equally relevant for all countries. It is the more 
opportune as during late years Christian workers are beginning to get a far better opinion of the representa- 
tive committees, 





Arbeiterinnenfrage. 8vo. 1,20 M., post free. 

Elisabeth Gnauck-Kiihne’s ‘‘ question of women workers” tells us in brief, popular form the situation of 
the female workers, and shows how to contribute to its amelioration. The book ought to find a wide 
welcome, especially among all ladies of the higher classes, for “its argument is "—as B, L. Hutchins says in 
a minute critique—‘‘ almost equally relevant to England.” 

Die Stellung der Frau im Menschheitsleben. By Pror. Dr. MAUSBACH. 116 pp. 
8vo. 1,20 M., post free. Issued Jan. 1906, already in its 7th edition. 

This little book about the position of women in mankind is most “ instructive to British readers and 
offers some very useful suggestions as to the character to be given to the higher education of women.” 
(Economic Review, July 1906.) 

Das hauswirtschaftliche Bildungswesen. By Dr. W. Lirsz, 8vo, 1,20 M. 

Contents: I. Importance of the domestic activity of women; II. Instruction in housekeeping and 
economy, (a) in connection with the family, (4) in public elementary schools, (c) in continuation schools (for 
finishing education or for adults), (d) —yoms ladies’ colleges; III. Special schools for instruction in 
domestic economy and housekeeping; IV. Courses for economy; V. Teachers and methods. The book 
issued last year continues the publication of writings for the broad masses of the people wherewith the 
association ‘‘ Arbeiterwohl” began its beneficial activity twenty-five years ago. 

Die Haushaltungsschule. Is the second volume of this new series of the publications by 
‘* Arbeiterwohl,” Verband fiir soziale Kultur und Wohlfahrtspflege. 

This little book (single copies only 0,60 M., post free) will be pe fae question ¢he book, not only for 
the pupils of schools and courses for domestic economy, but also for all young wives and beginners in house- 
keeping. All questions such as nutrition and preparation of meals, all labours in the house and the kitchen, 
needlework, etc., are thoroughly treated in detail in a clear and simple manner. 
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BOOKS BY 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie) 


The Dream and the Business. 6s. 

The Flute of Pan. 6s. 

Love and the Soul-Hunters. 6s. 

The Vineyard. 6s. 

The School for Saints. 6s. 

Robert Orange. 6s. 

The Herb Moon. 6s. and 2s. 6d. 

The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 


ham. 6s. 
The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. 6s. 
CONTENTS 
A Study in Temptations. A Bundle of Life. 
Some Emotions and a Moral. The Sinner’s Comedy. 


Tales about Temperaments. 2s. 6d. Net. 
The Wisdom of the Wise. 2s. and 3s. 6d. Net. 
The Ambassador. 2s. and 3s. 6d. Net. 
Imperial India. 1s. and 2s. 


SHILLING EDITIONS. Cloth !s. Net each. 


Love and the Soul-Hunters. 


Some Emotions and a Moral,and the Sinner’s 
Comedy. 


A Study in Temptations, and a Bundle of Life. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
Robert Orange. 
The School for Saints. 
The Vineyard. 
Some Emotions and a Moral. 





Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, London 
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TYPEWRITING py epucaten Lapies 


Care and Intelligence Guaranteed 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. 


STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 

“ WALTER JOHNSON & Co., Ltd. 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 








TRANSLATION BUREAU 


Edwin Hamburger Chancery Lane 

282, High Holborn, W.C. Tube Station) 

Literary, commercial, legal, medical and _ scientific 
translations from and into English. Native of Hamburg, 
many years’ experience, gives German lessons and 
interprets, 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


(Entrance, Great 
Turnstile, near 


TYPEWRITING.—8d. 1,000 words. 
(Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &c. 


Miss WILLARD, 
Beaufort House, Osborne-road, Southville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N.W.) 





TO AUTHORS 
Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 1od. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 


MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 





promptitude; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 
TYPEWRITING TYPEWRITING 


MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. 10d. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Selentifi®c MSS. a_ speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 
Special terms for large gt antities, 
books, or permanent work. Price list 
and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





TYPEWRITING 
Authors’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 


price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established rgo1), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss Wootton) 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. Carbon 
copies half-price. 





Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W 


i) ” . 
The ‘Enterprise’ Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

(TEL. No. 2316, Hotsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of every description 
con Jentially and accurately executed with the utmost 
despatch. 
Highest references. Moderate prices. 
Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING,, 1od. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 


TRANSLATIONS 
English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 





copies. Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
TYPEWRITING PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 





MISS E. LINK, 22, Clipstone St., 
Tottenham Court Road, is prepared to accept 
typewriting, addressing (typed or by hand) at 
reasonable prices. Send for terms. 
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Bound ia cloth, Is. each 


How to become a Teacher. 
How to become a Private Secretary. 
Stops; or, How to Punctuate. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


HE SCHOL ASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
7 Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Rhetios (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 
for Girls in England or on the Continent. 
A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 


22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LANDON, w.c. 


OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 
Telegraphic Address : ‘ TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. — (GERRARD). 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR EARLY IN OCTOBER 


Studies in - Micropetography 


E. HOWARD ADYE, M.A., Ph.D. 


Author of “ The Twentieth Century Atlas of Microscopical Petography,” “ Modern 
Lithology,” “ Studies in Microscopical Science,” etc. 


Subscription, £4 4s. net per annum. To be issued in 12 Monthly 
Parts. Imp. 8vo, with 48 Full-page Plates, and Natural Colours by 
‘**Suttonelle” Glass Print. Key Plates, Explanatory Text, and 48 
Microscopical Preparations. 


LONDON: 
ROBERT SUTTON, 43, The Exchange, Southwark Street, S.E. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
{s published in Rome on the ist and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, “vl LOMBROSO, etc.) are among its Contributors. 





ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, 
| ADELPHI TERRACE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Octoher, 1906 





NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN — SEPTEMBER 


Biography and History 


Links in my Life on Land 


and Sea. By Commander J. 
W. GamBIER, R.N. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 155. net. 


Captain Gambier joined the service 
as a midshipman in 1854, and his book 
gives a vivid picture of the Navy as it 
was in early Victorian days, practically 
as Nelson left it. He took part in the 
Crimean, Baltic, and New Zealand wars, 
and was with the Turks, as 7Zimes 
Correspondent, during the Russo-Turk- 
ish War. His adventures in these wars, 
and in Morocco, Egypt, Australia, 
China, and Japan, are vividly described, 
and his anecdotes of world-famous 
people help to make this one of the 
most varied and delightful books of 
autobiography ever written. 


St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. 
By Ep®arp M. Wuitty. Demy 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


This record by an eye-witness of the 
Sesson of 1852-3 has been thought 
worthy of republication on account of 
the acute criticism, life-like portraiture, 
and eloquent descriptions which it con- 
tains. Gladstone, Disraeli, Cobden, 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Bright, 
and Villiers are some of the chief 
figures which appear in it. 

Edward Whitty, son of the founder 
of the Liverpool Post, was the inventor 
and pioneer of Parliamentary descrip- 
tion. He began in the London Leader, 
a journal, as has been said, “written 
by intellectual writers for intellectual 
readers.” In that remarkable paper 
three men were mainly concerned, 
George Henry Lewes, E. F. S. Pigott 


(who later became the Lord Chamber- 





lain’s Examiner of Plays), and the 
author of this present book, which 
contains an illuminative introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Court Beauties of Old White- 


hall. By W. R. H. TRowsrince. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


If we wish to learn what England 
was like in the days of the Restoration, 
the surest and most amusing way is to 
inquire of my Lady Castlemaine and La 
Belle Stuart, of the Duchess Mazarin 
and Her Grace of Portsmouth. The 
lives of the famous beauties who form 
the subject of this handsomely illus- 
trated book were full of adventure, and 
would make the fortune of a novelist in 
search of material. 


The First Annexation of the 


Transvaal. By W. J. Levns, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 


The author, formerly State Secretary 
of the South African Republic, since the 
signing of the peace of Vereeniging has 
maintained an unbroken silence. The 
facts of Zhe First Annexation of the 
Transvaal cannot fail to be of interest 
to all those who, for one reason or 
another, and no matter which way their 
political or racial sympathies may in- 
cline them, are concerned in the future 
of South Africa. Dr. Leyds has here 
made every effort to avoid introducing 
extraneous matter, and to give the 
essential facts only with the evidence 
that those facts are faithfully recorded. 
Throughout the volume Englishauthori- 
ties, above all the Blue-books, have been 
cited almost exclusively. 


* 














Notable New Books 


A Short History of Jewish 
Literature. By Israzt Apra- 
HAMS, M.A. Crown §8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


This volume, the author of which is 
Reader in Rabbinic Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, gives a general 
survey of the literary products of the 
Jews from the fall of Jerusalem to the 
age of Mendelssohn. It deals with the 
Talmud, the medizval poetry, the 
mystical Kabbala, and other great 
topics. 


A Literary History of Persia, 
from Firdawsi until Sa‘di 


Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., 
F.B.A. 125. 6d. net. 


This volume is a continuation of that 
published in 1902, which treated of the 
literary, religious and intellectual life 
of Persia from the earliest times until 
Firdawsi. The present volume deals 
with Persian literary history (in the 
usual and more restricted sense of post- 
Muhammadan literary history) down to 
the Mongol Invasion, the sack of 
Baghdad, and the Fall of the ‘Abbasid 


Travel and 


Uganda to Khartoum. by 
ALBERT B. Lioyp. Demy §8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. net. 











Caliphate. It thus includes, besides 
Firdawsi and Sa‘di, the majority of the 
most famous classical poets of Persia, 
and many minor poets, besides the most 
notable prose writers of every class. 


A Short History of American 


Literature. By Henry A, 
Beers. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. net. 


This book gives a clear and concise 
account of the literature and chief writers 
of the United States from Captain John 
Smith and Cotton Mather to Henry 
James and Mark Twain. 


A Short History of Wales. 
By Owen Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. net. 


This book aims at (a) giving the general 
reader a simple and intelligible outline 
account of the history of Wales, (4) 
providing the Welsh schools with a 
volume that can be used as a general 
reading book or as a text-book of 
Welsh history. The book is fully 
equipped with summaries, pedigrees, 
and maps. 


Description 


| Rambles on the Riviera. sy 


Mr. Lloyd, whose Dwarfland and | 
Cannibal Country will be remembered | 


by many readers, here gives a record of 
travel and adventure during five years 
spent in a little-known region of Central 
Africa—the Northern Provinces of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Particularly 


interesting are his descriptions of 
native habits and customs, and there 
are also exciting narratives of sport 
with hippo, elephant and lion. Mr. 
Victor Buxton contributes a Preface to 
the work, which contains also a map 
and over eighty illustrations. 


EpwARD STRASBURGER, F.R.S., 
D.C.L. Oxon. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
21s. net. 


This volume is an account of the 
author’s impressions of the Riviera 


| during spring trips made in the course of 


a 


ten years. His journeys have extended 
over both the Rivieras—di Ponente 
and di Levante. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of 
Bonn, and the work contains eighty- 
seven coloured illustrations by Louise 
Reusch. 

















Notable New Books 





Saunterings in Spain. By 
Major-GENERAL SEYMOUR. Demy 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


This book gives a traveller’s impres- 
sions of the cities, the scenery and the 
art of Spain. It contains descriptions 
of the cities of Barcelona and Madrid, 
the Academia de San Fernando, the 
chief pictures in the Museo del Prado, 
the Escurial, Toledo, Cordova and its 
Cathedral, Seville, its Museo and its 





monuments, Grenadaand the Alhambra, 
and Gibraltar. Very fully illustrated. 


True Tales of Mountain Ad- 


venture. By Mrs. Ausrey Le 

BLonpD (Mrs. Main). Large crown 

8vo, cloth. 5s. 

As the Westminster Gazette says, 
“The tales told are far more thrilling 
than the most sensational of novels.” 
The work contains many illustrations 
from photographs by the author. 


Fiction 


Silas Strong. By Irvine 
BACHELLER. Crown §8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


A previous novel by this author, 
Eben Holden, sold to the extra- 
ordinary number of 393 thousand 
copies. In this book Mr. Bacheller 
has gone back to the scenes of his 
early triumphs. Silas Strong is a 
philosopher of the woods, a man who 
thinks much but says little, and whose 
nearness to nature has endowed him 
with an originality of observation, a 
strong sense of humour, and an ele- 
mental simplicity that will endear him 
to the reader. 


The Woman Thou Gavest. By 
Lapy TROUBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


This is a modern drawing-room 
drama in story form. Starting amid 
the tropical scenery of the West Indies, 
the story traces the love story of a 
young girl whose fate takes her through 
a series of thrilling experiences. Some 
scenes are laid in modern London and 
some in the mythical principality of 
Saxe Hofburg. The story will hold the 
reader’s interest right through. 





xi 


Seven Nights in a Gondola. 


By Lucas CLEEvE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


As the title suggests, the scene of 
the story is laid in Venice. The book 
is a comedy of love, the two chief 
actors being a rich young American 
and a charming Italian conéessa. 


The Lady Noggs, Peeress. 
By Epcar Jepson. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


The Times says of this work: “The 
Lady Noggs has a frankness, an en- 
gaging roguery, and a delightful 
aplomb which will make every one 
enjoy her escapades.” This is a 
children’s edition, got up uniformly 
with E. Nesbit’s well-known volumes 
of children’s stories, and contains six- 
teen illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 
A delightful Christmas present. 


A Love Cure. By Pu Tre- 


HERNE. Crown 8vo,cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. Platt, the perpetrator of a fashion- 
able cure, is consulted by an elderly 
gentleman named Vallance whose niece 
has fallen in love with a young German 
heiress-hunter. The story is a very 
amusing satire on the present day 
social life, 








Notable New Books 





Robert Orange. By JOHN OLIVER 


HOBBES, 


The School for Saints. By 
Joun OLiveR Hospes. New six- 
penny paper cover editions of these 
two celebrated works. 


Saints in Society. By MARGARET 
BaILLig-SAUNDERS. Sixpenny edition 
in paper cover. A new novel by this 
author, the writer of the £100 Prize 
Novel, will appear shortly. Its title 
is London Lovers. 





The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall. By Rosa MACKENZIE 
KETTLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢@. New 
edition. 


Margaret Hetherton. By E. 
Loucu Kigsow. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
New edition. 

These are two admirable stories for 
girls, and eminently adapted for school 
prizes. They will shortly be followed 
by a number of other volumes similar 
in character. Bound in decorative 
covers. 


Miscellaneous 


How to Buy a Business. By | 


A. W. BRoMLEy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. net. 


This little volume is designed chiefly 
for the guidance of those who purpose 
buying a retail business, but it should 
prove useful to many other investors. 
After first considering the qualities 
requisite for success in retail business, 
the reader is taken systematically 
through the process of seeking a 
business, negotiation, investigation, and 
transfer. Swindles and other dangers 
which the unwary investor is likely to 
encounter are discussed ; and there is 
also a chapter on part-credit purchases. 
An appendix on Partnerships contains 
a brief outline of the law of Partnership 
and a review of the chief considerations 
for and against such an investment. 


Vocations for Our Sons. By 
Joun W. Hicks, F.R.A.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


This work consists of some thirty- 
five sections, and is written as a popular 
guide to trade and professional employ- 
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ment. It deals with most vocations 
likely to appeal to the average parent 
who is seeking a suitable walk in life 
for his son. 


The Psychology of Child 
Development. By Irvinc Kine. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


The aim of this book is to outline a 
point of view from which it is believed 
a good deal of the chaotic material of 
child-study will assume a new signifi- 
cance. 


Australian Sheep and Wool. 
By ALFRED HAWKESWORTH. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkably complete text-book, 
this volume is full of useful, plainly- 
stated information, and will be valuable 
not only to the student, but also to the 
selector and farmer and to others 
interested in the sheep and _ wool 
industries. The author is Lecturer in 
charge of “Sheep and Wool” Depart- 
ment in the Technical College at 
Sidney. Many illustrations. 
























Notable New Books 





TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 


History, Biography, Gc. 


SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE. Anecdotal 
Records of Six Centuries. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of “ King Edward 
and His Court,” etc. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
16s. 


THE LIFE OF AUGUSTE RODIN. By Freperick 


Lawton. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 1§s. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. II. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. I. By J. J. JusszRAND. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


A REVOLUTIONARY PRINCESS: CHRISTINA BEL- 
GIOJOSO-TRIVULZIO, Her Life and Times (1808- 


1871). By H. Remsen WuiteHouse, Author of “The Collapse of the 
Kingdom of Naples,” “The Life of Amadeus of Savoy,” etc., Commendatore 
dell’ Ordine dei Santi Maurizio e Lazzaro. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and many other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST VOYAGES. Being the Diaries of 
Admiral Sir THomas UsuHer, R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted) 
and Joun R. GLover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board the 
Northumberland). New Edition, with Introduction and Notes by 
J. Hottanp Ross, Litt.D., Author of “ Life of Napoleon I.,” ‘* Napoleonic 
Studies,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


Travel & Description 


FROM CARPATHIAN TO PINDUS: PICTURES 
OF ROUMANIAN COUNTRY LIFE. By Tereza 


STRATILESCO, With two Maps and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
15s. net. 


CANADA TO-DAY. By J. A. Hopson, M.A., Author of 


“The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” “ Imperialism,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


Natural History 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TRAINING OF THE 


HORSE. By Count Evcenio MartInenco CESARESCO, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 
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Notable New Books 





Politics 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL, FEDERATION FROM 
ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1906. By R. Spence Watson, LL.D., 


President of the Federation 1890-1902. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
from a Portrait by Sir GgorcE Reip. Crown 8vo, cloth. §s. 


Philosophy 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
By Joun DenHAM Parsons, Member of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. £1 1s, net. 


Fiction 
THE SHULAMITE. By Atice and Craupe Askew. 


Revised Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. (GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY.) 
6s. 


THE NEW CHRONICLES OF DON Q. By K. and 


HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


COUNSELS OF THE NIGHT. By Lucas CL eeve. 


Crown 8vo. (RED CioTH Liprary.) 6s. 


THE IRON GATES. By Annir E. Hotpswortn, Author 


of “Joanna Traill, Spinster,” “The Years that the Locust hath Eaten,” 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A CRYSTAL AGE. By W. H. Hupson, Author of “A 


Naturalist in La Plata,” “The Purple Land,” “ Green Mansions,” etc. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, decorative binding. 6s. 


Miscellaneous 


CHATS ON COSTUME: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
HISTORIC DRESS. By G. Woot.iscrorr Rueap, 
R.E., A.R.C.A., Lond., Author of “A Handbook of Etching,” “The 
Treatment of Drapery in Art,” “Studies in Plant Form,” “The Principles 


of Design,” etc., etc. With a coloured F rontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. gs. net. 


CHATS ON OLD PRINTS. By Artuur Haypen, Author 
of “Chats on Old China,” “Chats on Old Furniture,” etc. With a 


Coloured Frontispiece and 70 full-page plates. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
55.. net. 
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Three Independent Reasons 

for the great demand for 

Mrs. Craigie’s (John Oliver Hobbes) 
last novel, the second impression 

of which is nearly sold out. 


“The Dream and 
the Business 


holds one with its intense interest and 
its mastery of art.”-—The Tribune. 


“The Dream and 
the Business 


is the most fascinating and most human of 


Mrs. Craigie’s stories. —The Standard. 


“The Dream and 
the Business 


is a very perfect presentment of the author’s 
genius.” —Vanity Fair. 


“No nobler monument 
can ever be raised to 

the memory of Mrs. Craigie 
than her own last work 


of fiction.”—The World. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS. Published by 
By Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). 6s. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN 


London: 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Leipsic: Inselstrasse, 20 


Toronto: 21 Richmond Street, West 


With Agencies in Paris, New York, Turin, Vienna, Budapest, 


Amsterdam, and throughout the World. 


PUBLISHER OF 


UNWIN’S LIBRARY (of selected fiction for circulation on 


the Continent only). 


UNWIN’S COLONIAL LIBRARY consists of some 


hundreds of volumes, mainly fiction, for circulation in the British 


Colonies throughout the World). 


The Story of the Nations (64 vols.) 
The Builders of Greater Britain 
The Reformers’ Bookshelf 

The Adventure Series 

The Sports Library 

The Climbers’ Guides Series 
The Irish Library 

The Welsh Library 

The Children’s Study Series 
The Children’s Library 
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The Library of Literary History 

The Mermaid Series (English 
Drama) 

The Cameo Series of Poets 

The First Novel Library 

The Red Cloth Library (Fiction) 

The Green Cloth 
(Fiction) 

The Independent Review 

Etc., Etc. 


Library 

















NOTE.—Mr. Unwin’s new Autumn List gives particulars 


of many important new volumes of Biography, Travel, 
History, Fiction, Science and Natural - History, Religion 
and Philosophy, Politics and Economics. Send for a copy 








at once. 
VOLUMES READY. 
A LITERARY HISTORY EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. 
OF PERSIA, from By (Literary History Series.) 
Firdawsi until Sa‘df. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION By W. J. LEYDS, LL.D. 
OF THE TRANSVAAL. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


LINKS IN MY LIFE ON By Commander J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
LAND AND SEA. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

UGANDA TO B ALBERT B. LLOYD. 
KHARTOUM. Y 81 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


FROM CHARING CROSS S. PARNELL KERR. 


B 
TO DELHI. y 65 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 
SAUNTERINGS By Major-General SEYMOUR. 
IN SPAIN. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 
COURT BEAUTIES By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
OF OLD WHITEHALL. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
BEST PLAYS OF Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
GEORGE FARQUHAR. WILLIAM ARCHER. 
(Mermaid Series.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF 
JEWISH LITERATURE. 


By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

SHORT HISTORY OF 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By HENRY A. BEERS. 

Cloth, 35. 6d. net. 
SHORT HISTORY 
OF WALES. 


py OWEN EDWARDS. 
Y With Maps. 2s. net. 
THE DREAM AND 
THE BUSINESS. 


py JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Y (Mrs. Craigie). 6s. 
SILAS 

STRONG. 


IRVING BACHELLER. 


my A Novel. 6s. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 











Specially introduced at the request of the Medical Faculty — 


: MALTED — 
Fryy  vocos 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and... . 
. « » « Allen and Hanbury’s Extract of Malt 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PRESS 


The Hindustan Review 


An English Monthly Edited by Mr. SINHA, Barrister- 
at-Law, and published at Allahabad 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY INDIAN PERIODICAL, 
IS THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. IT HAS AMONG ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS SOME OF THE BEST MEN IN ALL PROVINCES 




















The Pioneer says :—“ We have more than once congratulated the HINDUSTAN 
REVIEW on the place it has taken in periodical journalism. The moderation which 
generally characterises its discussion of public events and of the acts of the Govern- 
ment naturally carries infinite weight . . , The editor has brought his review well to 
the front, and it is appreciated by English readers who desire to keep in touch with 
the views and interests of the moderate section of the educated Indian community.” 

The Aindu says :—“If any one wishes to study the problems of New India— 
social, educational, political and religious—he could not do better than read the 
HINDUSTAN REVIEW regularly, month after month.” 





The “ Hindustan Review" is an excellent medium for Advertisers 


Annual Subscription, 5s. Foreign, 10s. 
APPLY TO ~——- 


THE MANAGER, 7, ELGIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD 
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; { DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
S'JAMES SELEC i CBATH . athe note 
Removed to 1, York Street, RED 
St. James’s Square. 
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Confidential, accurate and prompt, In making, use Jess quantity, it” bel 


“AJAX” ADVERTISING AGENCY 
i! BUCKINGHAM STREET, W.C. much stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 



































Richard_Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 














Ready October 31 


PRICE 2/6 net, or cloth, gilt edges, 
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THE ART ANNUAL, 190 


The Xmas Number of the gd a 
ART JOURNAL will consist of 
The Life and Work of the famous 
Landscape Painter 


Sir E. A. WATERLOW, R.A. 


President of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 








5 Full-Page PLATES in COLOUR and Etch- 
ing and numerous illustrations in the Text 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and Bookstalls 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, N. 








The Art Journal Monographs on Artists 


PRICE 2/6 net, or cloth, gilt edges, 5/- net. 


Lord Leigh ton, r - + P Mrs. Andrew Lang Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 
Sir J. E. Millias, B By Cosmo Monkhouse 
“— ar Walter Armstrong | W.Q.Orchardson,R.A. . By J. S. Little 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 1 oes A M. WalterCrane. . - . Autol 
Helen Zimmern Lady Butler . . . By Wilfri 
J.L.E. Motagenter, = R. A. By toon Robinson William Morris me ° By Li 
J. C. Hook, R.A. y F. G. Stephens Peter Graham, R.A. By W. 
Rosa Bonheur e e ° Tey René Peyrol Sir E. Burne-Jones (Decoration m), 
Birket Foster - By Marcus B. Huish B Aymer Vallance 
Briton Riviere, R. A. By Sir Walter Armstrong War Artist: y A. C. R. Carter 
Hubert von Herkomer, R. " Sir John Tennié), R.I. By Casmo — 
By W. L. Courtney B. W. r, R. . oh wis Lusk 
W. Holman Hunt D. G. Rosset! “iar By Heien M. M. Rossetti 
y Dean Farrar and Mrs. Meynell Sir W. B. pamend, R.A. By Helen Lascelles 
Sir E, Burne-Jones Crstarens Alfred Gilbert, R.A. . y Joseph Hatton 
y Julia Cartwright J. MacWhirter, R.A. 
Luke Fildes, R.A., Price "yi By lwpeees - Sade, D.D 
ay . Croal Thomson G. H. Boughton, RA By A. L. Baldry 
G. F. Watts, R.A., 0. ant y Julia Cartwright Frank Dicksee, R. A. By E Rimbault Dibden 
Marcus Stone, R. i. . By A. L. Baldry Sir E. A. Waterlow, R.A., 
By A Collins Baker 


LONDON: VIRTUE & COMPANY 
7 CITY GARDEN ROW, CITY ROAD 
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THE LIBRARY SUPPLY Co's PUBLICATIONS 


—OO EEE 
The Library World and Book Selector. A Montuty 


JOURNAL FOR LIBRARIANS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LIBRARY WorK. Price 6d. 
Monthly. Subscription (July-June), 7s. per annum, post free. 

It devotes considerable space each month to a select, classified list of the best books published during the 
month. The books are carefully catalogued and the list is well annotated. 


Leather for Libraries. By the Sounp Learaer CommMiTr&e or 
THE Library Association. Demy 8¥0. With Six Specimens of Leather. Im Art 
Linen. Price 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. extra. 

Contents.—History of Sumach Tanning in England. Degradation of the Manufacture of Leather, and 
History of the Reform Movement, by E. WynpHAM Hutme. The Causes of Decay in Bookbinding 
Leathers, by Dr. J. Gorpon PARKER. Provenance, Characteristics and Values of Modern Bookbinding 


Leathers, by A. Seymour-Jones. The Repairing and Binding of Books for Public Libraries, by Cyrit 
Davenport. Specification for the Fittings of a Small Bindery, by E. J. WiLttamson. 


Manual of Library Classification and Shelf Arrange- 
ment. By James Durr Brown, Librarian, Islington Public Libraries. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net, post free. 


“ All the systems worth consideration are fully and caididly represented here.” —L brary Journal. 
Manual of Descriptive Annotation for Library 


Catalogues. By Ernest A. SAvaGE, Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public 
Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Manual of Library Cataloguing. By J. H. Quinn, Lidrarian, 
Chelsea Public Libraries, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, post free. 


** All that pertains to the subject is dealt with thoroughly and well.” —Literary World. 


Manual of Practical Indexing. By A. L. Crarke, Librarian, 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, post free. 


Class List of Best Books, 1905-6. Classified according to the 
Dewey Classification. Annotated and Indexed. Published for the Library Association. 
Royal 8vo. 7opp. Paper Covers, 4s. net. 


LIBRARY SUPPLY Co., 181, Queen Victoria St, EAC. 


Red Rubber 








The Story of the Rubber Slave-Trade on the Congo. 
By E. D. Moret, Secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association. With an Introduction by Sir Harry 
Jounston and a Cartoon by Sir Frank Govutp. In 
paper boards. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
























Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.’s List 
NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


THE KING OF COURT. POETS 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. 


By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘‘ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 








An Unusually Interesting Biography 


The Life of Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitman). 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Two Vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 


215, net. 


A German Pompadour., By MARIE HAY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition. 


‘* This is a notable piece of work. There is distinction in the style, and the writer shows evident familiarity 
with the period and place involved.”—A theneum. 
“* Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical importance.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Letters and Recollections of George Washington. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’s Diary. Illustrated with rare 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Victorian Novelists. By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Quintin Hogg. A Biography by ETHEL HOGG. With a Preface by the DUKE 
of ARGYLL. Illustrated. Popular Edition. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. From the Letters of William 
Stubbs. By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


The Treasure of Heaven. A Romance of Riches. By MARIE CORELLI. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


Holyland. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of “Jorn Uhl.” 
The Incomplete Amorist. By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 


House.’ 


Growth. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.” 
The Fight Guests. By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. John Strood,” 


‘© Park Lane,” &c. 
Montlivet. By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 


The County Road. By ALICE BROWN, Author of “Paradise,” ‘“ King’s 
End,” &c. 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of BOOKS published by Archibald Constable and Co., 
arranged in Classes, with Analytical Notes and Brief Reviews, is Now Ready; also a LIST 
of ANNOUNCEMENTS of BOOKS to be issued during the Autuma. 


CONSTABLE’S MONTHLY BOOK LIST will be sent regularly, post free, If desired. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Sammlung Iillustrierter Literatur-Geschichten 





Inzweiter Auflage erschien soeben der erste Band der 


Geschichte 
Englischen Literatur 


von den Aaltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. 


Von Prof. Dr. Richard Wilker. 





| Mit 220 Abbildungen im Text, 27 Tafeln in Holzschnitt, Kupferstich, Tonitsung und 
Farbendruck und 18 Faksimile-Beilagen. 


2 Bande in Halbleder gebunden zu je 10 Mark. 





Dass sich von Wiilkers bekannter und vielbenutzter ,, Geschichte der Englischen 
Literatur ‘‘ schon eine zweite Auflage nétig gemacht hat, ist der beste Beweis fiir die 
Vortrefflichkeit dieses Werkes, in dessen Neubearbeitung jede Zeile und jede Zahl 
| sorgfaltig nachgepriift, jede Errungenschaft der Forschung gewissenhaft verwertet worden 
| ist. Der Hauptfortschritt der neuen Auflage aber besteht darin, dass sie die in der ersten 
| nur skizzenhaft behandelte jiingste Zeit der englischen Literatur, das 19. und 20. 

ahrhundert, ihrer Bedeutung entsprechend ausfiihrlich behandelt, der friiher unberiick- 
sichtigt gebliebenen nordamerikanischen Literatur ein umfangliches Kapitel widmet. 
Diese zwei wichtigen Erginzungen haben den Umfang des Werkes derart erweitert, dass 
aus dem einen Bande der ersten Auflage jetzt zwei Bande gemacht werden mussten. 
Beiden ist ein sorgsam ausgewahlter Literaturnachweis beigegeben worden, in dem 
der Weiterstrebende die nétigen bibliographischen Angaben fiir speziellere Studien findet. 





Friiher sind erschienen: 


Geschichte Geschichte 


der der 


Franzésischen Literatur. Italienischen Literatur. 
Von Prof. Dr. H. Suchier Von Prof. Dr. Berthold Wiese und 
und Prof. Dr. Ad. Birch-Hirschfeld. Prof. Dr. Erasmo Percopo. 
Mit 143 Abbildungen im Text, 23 Tafeln Mit 158 Abbildungen im Text, 31 Tafeln 
in Holzschnitt, Atzung und Farbendruck in Holsschnitt, Atzung und Farbendruck 
und 12 Faksimile-Beilagen. und 8 Faksimile-Beilagen. 
In Halbleder gebunden 16 Mark. In Halbleder gebunden 16 Mark. 








Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur. 


Zweite Auflage. Von Prof. Dr. Friedr. Vogt und Prof. Dr. Max Koch. 
Mit 165 Abbildungen im Text, 27 Tafeln in Farbendruck etc. u. 34 Faksimile-Beilagen. 
2 Bande in Halbleder gebunden zu je 10 Mark. 





Ausfihrliche illustrierte Prospekte auf Verlangen kostenfrei. 


Verlag des Bibliographischen Instituts in Leipzig u. Wien. 





| 
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Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net, by post 22s. 


A Short History of Freethought 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 








PRESS NOTICES. 


‘If religion be identified with theology, then all along the line reason is opposed to theology, 
and reason has won the day. If Mr. Robertson’s book is not exactly conclusive on this point— 
it hardly could be, for it is history, not philosophy—it is at least very forcibly suggestive. a, 
All theologies that have ever been formulated, taken in the natural meaning of their formule, 
are either demonstrably false or unproven and improbable. That there is no escape from this 
conclusion is a belief I share with Mr. Robertson. He is one of a long line of brave men who 
have fought for the truth ; and we who have entered into their labours ought not to forget our 
obligations to them.” —G. Lowes DICKINSON, in The Jndependent Review, 

‘* Shows wide reading and vast erudition.” —Dazly News. 

‘*Tt is impossible to praise sufficiently the breadth, clearness, and erudition of these remarkable 
volumes.” —Morning Leader. 

*‘Mr. Robertson is an exceedingly clever and accomplished man, and there is much that is 
valuable and suggestive in this bird’s-eye view of the progress of freethought from the age of the 
Rig Veda and the Code of Hammurabi down to the present day.” —Glasgow Herald. 

**Mr. Robertson’s book, a monument of industry and research, does honour to British scholar- 
ship ; it is at the same time a work which, by treatment and singular charm of style, possesses 
great attractions for the general reader.” —New Age. 


Other Works by the same Author. 


COURSES OF STUDY. viii—516 pp.; cloth, 8s. 6d. net, by post 9s. 

‘* An encyclopaedic book by a well-known scholar, and likely to be of much value.” — 7imes. 
‘‘Ought to be in the library of every student, and, indeed, of every person aspiring to 
knowledge.” —Leicester Mercury. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MYTHOLOGY. xviii—434 pp. ; cloth, 8s. 6d. net, by post 9s. 

“‘This magnificent work will be welcomed . . . It is a reference library in itself upon the 
subjects with which it deals. The reading, the research, the critical comparisons shown, are a 
matter for envy and unbounded admiration.” —7he Reformer. 

PAGAN CHRISTS: Studies in Comparative Hierology. xviii—442 pp.; cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 
by post 9s. 

‘* This book is of intense interest to the student of comparative religion, and it is marked by 
the industrious ability which has enabled Mr. Robertson to gain the ear of many who dissent 
widely from his views.”—Zzterary World, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 400 pp. ; cloth, 6s. net, by post 6s. 4d. 
LETTERS ON REASONING. Second, revised, and enlarged edition. xxix—260 pp.; cloth, 


3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. rod. 
Agents for the Rationalist Press Association, Ltd. :— 


Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Monateschritt fir die 
’ © gesamte Kultur, 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Ténnies. 
Nerausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. Gd. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes:—". .. It is edited by the Grar von Hozgnssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last zee. ‘Complete es ry" is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versws Ultramontanism.’ ... 7he new venture 
promises well” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on applicati 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 
Eacu volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. 
These are in many cases made from works which have not previously been reproduced. Each volume also 
contains a list of the principal works of the Artist. 3s. a net. 


Botticelli. By Soon Davey. Ti Early ibe of. Bhs a Bell. 


R By A. L. Baldry. nlippino pi. 
Constaiie’s etches. "By Sir Tae D. ] cog ca iB ined R ford. 

Linton. pea Angel elleo. By Edgcumbe ol 
Yolasgaes, © By A. L. Baldry. of Titian. By Henry Miles. 
Gozzo ugh ben oy Giovanni Be peliial. Lanterns Meynell. 

rotherhood. By J. E. 





Raphael. “bee cumbe Staley. The Pree 
Van Dyck. 
atte. ‘By Dr. R. Pantini. De la crols. on, Henry Frantz. 


‘ ugh Stokes. t ~% 

y By Mrs. Arthur Bell. Ingres. Octave Uzanne. 

Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. ices? By Selwyn Brinton. 
Burne-Jones. By Malcolm Bell. The Landscapes of G. F. Watts. 

Puvis de Chavannes, By Arsene Alexandre. Michael Angelo. By ‘Dr. George Gronau. 


ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE, 7ie National Gallery of London. 
Uniform with NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 3s. 6d. 

The Dutch School. By Gustave Geffro The Nort bm aa School. By Sir Charles 

The Flemish School. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Early British Sehvol. By R. de la Sizer- | The Contra “italian School. By Sir Charles 


The Later ‘British School. By R. de la Sizer- | The French, » and Spanish Schools. 


anne. 'y Walter Bayes. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 
PRINTED in large clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Title-page to each volume, printed on apeoes a from drawings by Epmunp J. SuLLIVAN, 
ALFRED GARTH Jonegs, and tanannt Cote. bskin, 38. 6d. . net, cloth, 3s. net. 
Shakespeare. Three Vols. | Hawthorne’s New England Che pm a 7 Homer’s 
Byron, Three Vols, Romances. 














fennyson’s Poems, 1830-59. autoblogrs phy of Benvenuto 
Letters of Horace Walpole. ink 
Landor’s Shorter Works. nests Poe 
Poems of Wordsworth. The nso and F Poems of Ben 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems.| _ Jon — 
Two Vols. Stern Ss. 

The In os travels. Goldeenith's. »_— 
Marco Polo’s vels. Works. 
Evelyn’s Diary Captain Cook’s Voya Marlowe’s Plays and Poems. 
The Vision of Dante. The Poems of Coleri¢ Spenser’ s Faerie Queen. 
Lambs’ Works. —— Early talilan| Two Vols. 
Peacock’s Novels. The Letters of Charles Lamb. 
Boswell’s Johnson. Two switts ‘Journal to Stella. ane Essays of Addison. 

Vols. Chapman’s Homer’s Iliad. Mungo Park’s Travels. 


GEORGE NEWNES, L1tb., 3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MAUNSEL’S IRISH BOOKS 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. Written by SterHen Gwynn, and IIlus- 
trated by HUGH THOMSON. eo about 40 Illustrations, 4 in colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

rou 1899-1905. By W. B. Yeats. This volume contains all the poetry, lyric 

d dramatic, written by Mr. w B. Yeats during the past six years. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Tae ARRAN ISLANDS. By J. M. Synce. Large Paper Edition, with drawings 
by Jack Bb. YEaTs, coloured by hand, limited to 150 — and numbered copies. 
Price to subscribers, One Guinea, crown 4to. Ordinary Edition (with the drawings in 
black and white on antique paper), demy 8vo, §s. net. Prospectus on application. 

MEMOIRS OF MILES BYRNE. Edited by his Widow. With an Introduction 
by STEPHEN GWYNN. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

NORTHERN LEADERS OF '98. II. Henry Monro. By F. J. Biccer. 1s. net. 

ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN. By Par. Crown 8vo, paper, 15. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 

THE QUEST: a Volume of Poems. By James H. Cousins. 25. 6d. net. 

THE SHANACHIE. Number II. Contributions by G. BirMincHam, 42. ROSAMUND 
LANGBRIDGE, LorD DuNsANY, J. M. SYNGE, JANE BaRLow, R. Lywp, and GEORGE 
RoBERTs, and drawings by Jack B. YEATS, HuGH THomson, and R. C. ORPEN. 
Is. net. 

THE TOWER PRESS BOOKLETS. Edited by Szumas O’SuLLIVAN and 
AMES CONNOLLY. Issued monthly, Is. net. Second series of six numbers by CHARLES 

EEKES, PapRAic CoLum, Eva Gore-Boorn, J. H. ORWELL, GEORGE ROBERTS, 
MauRICE Joy. 

CALENDAR OF THE SAINTS. — Papraic. Illustrations by SzacHaN 
Mac CATHMHAOIL. Is. net. 

FOUR IRISH SONGS. = Music by C. MiLuiGan Fox, words by ALICE MILLIGAN 
and ne WHEELER. Four full-page Illustrations by SEAGHAN Mac CaTHMHAOIL. 
2s. 





























MAUNSEL & Go., Ltd., 96 Mid. Abbey Street, Dublin 
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TYPEWRITING ay eoucaten Lapies 
Care and Intelligence Guaranteed 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. 





STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

a MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 
WALTER JOHNSON & Co., Ltd, 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 








TRANSLATION BUREAU Poprene, Great 
Edwin Hamburger i foe 
282, High Holborn, W.C. Tube Station) 
Literary, commercial, legal, medical and scientific 
translations from and into English. Native of Hamburg 
many years’ experience, gives German lessons and, 

interprets. 
EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


TYPEWRITING.—84d. 1,000 words. 
{Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &e, 
Miss WILLARD, 
Beaufort House, Osborne-read, Sauthville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N. W.) 





TO AUTHORS 
Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality ; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude ; highest testimonials MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 
10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, 


TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 








TYPEWRITING 
MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. 10d. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


TYPEWRITING 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Selentific MSS. a speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 
Special terms for ge quantities, 
books, or permanent wor! Price list 
and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 








TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents rd. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per 100. Address- 
ing, either aaelae by hand. Good work nteed. 
Excellent unsolicit testimonials —-MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established rgo1), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss WoorrTon 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words } over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. bon 
copies half-price. 





Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W 


iT) ” 
The “Enterprise” Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
(Tet. No. 2316, Hotsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of over description 
confidentially and accurately executed with the utmost 
despatch. 
Highest references. Moderate prices. 


Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING,, tod. per 1,000 
words.—-PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 


TRANSLATIONS 


English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 

Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING 
MISS E. LINK, 22, Clipstone St., 
Tottenham Court Read, is prepared to accept 
typewriting, addressing (typed or by hand) at 
reasonable prices. Send for terms. 


MISS TIFFIN, Typist 


Room 26, 4th Floor, Lonsdale Chambers, 
27, Chancery Lane, London 


Authors’ MSS., English, 1/- per 1000 words, 
over 50,000, 10d. per 1000; over 80,000, 





special quotation. 
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%A The BEST 


COCOa 


ONLY 
LIGHT —REFINED—DIGESTIBLE 


The most reliable food-teverage. It is closely allied 
to milk in the large proportion of flesh-forming and 
strength-sustaining elements it contains. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST 








THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY 


When the public ordered 
10,000 copies of the previous 
volume of the First Novel 
Library, “‘ Saints in Society,” 


we were unprepared, and 


forced to postpone the publi- 


cation for some days. 


At the Sign 
of the 
Peacock 


An exceptionally large first 
edition has been printed of 
“ At. the 
Sign of the Peacock,” and 
there should be:no difficulty 
in securing copies. 


the new volume 


At all Booksellers. Price 6s. 
7. FISHER UNWIN 





THE 
EDINBURGH 
PRESS 


FRANK MURRAY 
EDWARD MURRAY 


First-class 
Book 

and 
General 
Printers 


9 & 11 Young Street 
Edinburgh 




















DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


RED 
WHITE 


corre. & BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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Messrs. Constable’s List 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Godkin, E. L. Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. New Edition. 6s. net. 





Hobson, J. A. Jmperalism. A Study. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Qs, 6d. net. 


Ireland, Alleyne. 7Z%e Far Eastern Trovics. Studies in the Administration of Tropical 
Dependencies. Map. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


Leacock, Stephen. Zvements of Political Science. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
Shaler, N.S. Zhe Citizen. A Study of the Individual and the Government. 6s, net. 


Townsend, Meredith. Asia and Europe. Studies presenting the conclusions formed by the 
Author in a long life devoted to the subject of the relations between Asia and Europe. New 


and revised edition. 58. net. 





NOW READY 


RACE PREJUDICE 


By JEAN FINOT 


Translated by Florence Wade-Evans 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. NET. 


Old-fashioned prejudices of the kind which set one nation against another have tended to disappear since 
travel and other agencies have familiarised the inhabitants of the various countries with each other. But the 
supposed barriers of race have remained, and thegrists have done their utmost to accentuate the idea of race- 
distinction. Are men distinguished by race into clearly-marked groups of varying origin? Are some races 
eternally superior to others? Are some races destined to take an inferior or servile position through the 
ages? Is it race, or environment or mdiew and a common history and experience which constitutes national 
distinctions? By AN INVESTIGATION PRIMARILY SCIENTIFIC AND WHOLLY DISINTERESTED M, FinoT 
TRIES TO DECIDE THIS PROBLEM. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


The following editions can be thoroughly recommended, whether 
for the Library or presentation. 

















Meredith, George. The Complete Works in 18 volumes (Novels, 15 volumes; Poems, 
2 vols. ; Essay on Comedy, 1 vol.) ; Library edition, Crown 8vo. Each volume with a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 68. each. Pocket edition, printed on thin opaque paper, bound 
in red cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d, net each, or in limp lambskin, 3s. 6d, net. 


Emerson, R. W. The Centenary Edition in 12 volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. neteach. Intro- 
duction by EDWARD MATEO EMERSON. Portraits and Index. 


Thoreau, H. D. Riverside Edition in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. Introductory 
notes, Portrait, Map Index. 


Boswell, James. Zhe Life of Johnson, in 6 volumes. Edited by Rt. Hon. AuGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. With Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. Cloth, paper label, 6s. net the 
Set. 





LONDON: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET 
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NOW READY 
THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT ANNOTATED EDITION & MANUAL 





THE CODE 
FOR ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS, 1906-7 


With which is embodied, in one Complete Volume, the Full Text of 


“THE SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS,” etc., 


AND MUCH OTHER VERY NECESSARY AND VALUABLE INFORMATION. 








The book is generally known as “‘ The Buff Code.” It is the edition most commonly in use by the Chairmen, 
Vice-Chairmen, Secretaries, Directors, Peete, Organizers, Clerks, and all other officers of the Education 
Authorities of England and Wales, School Managers, etc. It is also recognized as the cheapest and most complete 
manual for the use of Head Masters, Head Mistresses, and Assistant Teachers ; and it has been adopted for the 
general supply to the schools by a large number of the County and Borough Education Committees. 

It — the requirement of Schedule 4 (1) of the Code, as to furnishing each school with a full and exact copy 
of the le. 

It directly assists economy and efficiency in local organization and school management. 

This manual is of Departmental origin. It is the original book of its kind ; produced with full official cogniz- 
ance by permanent officers of the Department in consultation with the Editor 9nd Publishers of the S. G. Chronicle. 
It supplies to every School and every Education Office a cheap and handy ann. | volume of necessary and useful 
information. Preserved from year to year in the schools, chief and local offices, private and public libraries, 
etc., these yearly editions form a valuable library of reference. 

Since its original issue (with the Code of 1882) it has been revised and developed in successive annual editions, 
and now consists of a series of distinct but co-related books or ‘‘ Sections,” comprised within a single volume, 
covered by a General Index. Notwithstanding its low price, it is a large volume and a recognized Standard Book 
of Reference for all responsibly connected with the Schools and with the Education system. 

The central Section contains the complete official Text of the Code, with Prefatory Memorandum, Introduction, 
Notes, and Schedules, as issued by the Board of Education. 

This text, however, though officially complete and authoritative, forms but a fraction of the general information 
furnished by the several Sections. 

By a system of production and publication carefully built up during more than twenty years, it is made possible 
to o jo at 1s.; and where generally adopted for the schools, etc., concession from this price is made. 
(See below. 


Amongst the Contents of the Volume are— 


(1) The Code ver. et Zit., with all prefatory and appended matter ; 
ta} The Suggestions to Teachers, etc., verd. et dit., with all prefatory and appended matter ; 


(3) Exhaustive explanations and notes applying to the Code of 1906-7 ; with special examination of the 
Changes of the Year ; 

(4) Circulars, Memoranda, Forms, etc., of the Board of Education and the Local Government Board ; 

(5) Opinions, Decisions, Notes, and information bearing on management and teaching under the Code ; 

(6) Many new Departmental Circulars, Memoranda, Decisions, Opinions, etc., with examples of 
Schemes, Forms, and Proceedings of Local Authorities, relating to the work of the Schools in 
respect of Subjects of Teaching, School Organization, Religious Instruction, Physical Training, 
Underfed Children, Medical Supervision, Infectious Diseases, Eyesight, Teachers’ Engagements 
and Qualifications, Leaving Examinations, Use and Tenure of School Premises, etc. 





TERMS: 


Price for 1 to 49 copies ; 1/- each. | Price for 150 to 199 copies 10d. each. 
a 50 to 99 55 Nd. ,, »» _ 200to 249 ,, Ohad. , 
100 to 1495, , eis Above these quantities 9d, 


Bound in Cloth and Gilt Lettered, 1/- extra on each copy. 
Postage on single copies 3d. extra, These Prices are strictly net. 





LONDON: Office of ‘The School Government Chronicle and Education Authorities Gazette,” 
24, New Bridge Street, E.C. MANCHESTER: 46a, Market Street, 
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BURNS & OATES’ LIST 


A SeLecrion FRoM THE VERSES OF JOHN B. TABB. Made by 
ALICE MEYNELL. In Fancy Binding. Specially suitable for a Present. 2s. 6¢. net, 
postage 3a, 

‘* One of the sweetest-voiced of all the American singers. His voice is the health of an exquisite heart 
ant soul i-_ - our day at least there are few artists in verse who are as simply and genuinely religious 


ECCLESIA : THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. A Planned Series of Papers 


by Dom Giusert Dotan, O.S8.B.; Fr, Benepicr Zimmermann, O.D.C,; Farner R. H. 
Benson, M.A.; Dom Joun Cuapman, O.S.B,; Dom J. D, Breen, O.S.B.; A. H. Maruew; 
Farner Perer Fintay, S.J. 35. 6d, net, postage 3¢. 


FREE WILL AND FOUR ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS : HOBBES, 
LOCKE, HUME, AND MILL, By Father Joseru Ricxasy, S.J. 3s. 6d, net, postage 3¢. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. Edited by Assor Gasguet, O.S.B. 


Large 8vo, with Engraved Portrait of Lord Acton. 15s. net. 


LIFE OF EDMUND CAMPION. By RicHarp Simpson. 125 


Pronounced by Abbot Gasquet to be the best record made of the position and sufferings o. 
Catholics under Queen Elizabeth. 


THE RELIGION OF THE PLAIN MAN. By the Rev. Roserr 


Hucu Benson, With the Author’s Portrait. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE CHURCH AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. With six illus- 
trations by Giorro, Durer, and Gerarp Davin, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


In this attractive volume the duty of kindness to animals is enforced by practice and precepts of the 
great Saints, Doctors and Fathers. 


A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With an Introduction by 
Fr, SesastiAn Bowpen, 6s. 


This Book of a Battle for Belief is written by the valiant woman who waged it. She tells the story of 
her doubts, her sorrows, almost of her despairs; then, later, of her lights in darkness, her triumph over 
difficulty, her final deliverance from evil. 


IN TUSCANY. By Monrcomery CarmicHakt. New Edition, with 


numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF AUBREY DE VERE. MAY 
CAROLS; or, ANCILLA DOMINI. 3s, 6¢, LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK, and other 
Poems. 5s. LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH and the EMPIRE. 5s. 
INISFAIL, a LYRICAL CHRONICLE of IRELAND. 5s. MEDIZ VAL RECORDS 
and SONNETS, 5s. The HOUSEHOLD POETRY BOOK. Edited by Ausrey pe Vere. 
2s, 


BURNS’ SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. FABIOLA: 
A Tale of the Catacombs, By Cardinal Wiseman, CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third 
Century. By Cardinal Newman, ‘*LOSS AND GAIN”: A Story of the Oxford Move- 
ment. By Cardinal Newman. Also tastefully bound in cloth, 1s, net, postage 3d. ; and 
very handsome Illustrated Editions, 3s. 6d, each, 


CATHOLIC DIRECTORY tor 1907. The Official Organ of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, Edited by Bishop Jounson, V.G. 800 pp. 1s. wee postage oa 
ea ec. 22nd, 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW... Edited by Mr. Witrrrp Warp. Published 


Quarterly, Single copy, 5s. 6d. net. Advance Yearly Subscription for the four quarterly 
issues, sent post paid, One Guinea. 





BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 
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LATEST THOUGHTS ON THE BEST CARD GAME. 
Of all Booksellers. 5s. net. 
“ The most philosophic and ingenious work on Bridge that has been written.””—Outlook. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


Mr. Dalton is one of the few t authorities on the game; the chapters of this book 


a oe in the SATURDAY REVIEW, to which he contributes a Bridge article 
wi Ye 


Post free for 5s. 3d. direct from the office : 
WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 33, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 














Mr. Birrell, in a letter to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, has said of 


St. Stephen’s in the Fifties 


By E. M. WHITTY (10/6 net) 


“It is delightful, sound, sensible, not a 
bit too cynical for me. Give me the 
truth about men and things. His esti- 
mate of the Earl of Derby, the Prime 
Minister, is a good specimen of his un- 
erring insight.”’ 


The book contains an Introduction by Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelph Terrace, London, W.C. 





THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


A Novel. By 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie) 


Second Large Impression. Price 6s. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and a Selection from his Letters and 
Occasional Writings. By OLIVER ELTON. 2 vols. Vol. I. Memoir and 
Letters. Vol. II. Writings. With illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 215s. net. 

HERMANN VON HE OLTZ. By Prof. LEo KOENIGSBERGER. Trans- 
lated by FRANCIS A. WELBY. With a Preface by LorD KELVIN. With 3 
Portraits. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE and other Essays. By the late Lt.-Gen. 
A. LANE-FOx PITT-RIVERS, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. Edited by J. L. Myrgs, 
M.A. With an Introduction by HENRY BALFouR, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 
twenty-one Plates, price 7s. 6d net. 

THE DA OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. ByC.R. BeazLey. Vol. I 
(to A.D. 900). Vol. II (A.D. 1260). Vol. III, 20s. net—15s. net each. 
PRIMITIVE AND MEDIAEVAL JAPANESE TEXTS. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by F. VICTOR DICKINs, C.B. Vol. I. 
Texts. Vol. II. Translations. The two volumes 8vo cloth, with 11 Illustrations, 
215. net, or separately, 12s. 6d. net each. 
OXFORD TUDOR & STUART LIBRARY 
Paper covers, imitating the contemporary styles of bindings, 5s. net each. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By Sir H. KNyvVETT, 1596. Now for 
the first time printed from a MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With 
an introduction by C. HUGHES. 

HOWELL’S DEVISES. With an Introduction by W. A. RALEIGH. 

EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpublished Second Part. Edited by 


C. F. BELL. 
PEPYS’ MEMOIRES OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1679-1688. Edited by 


J. R. TANNER. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Textual Notes, by H. BUXTON FORMAN. With 5 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By C. OMAN. With two maps. 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 




















Completion of the Work. 


CORPS DE DROIT OTTOMAN: un Recueil des Codes, Lois, Reglements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d’Etudes, sur 
le Droit Coutumier de Empire Ottoman. Par GEORGE YOUNG. Seven vols. 
8vo. Price complete: cloth, £4 145. 6d. net; paper covers, £4 4s.net ; or the 
two parts separately—Part I. (Vols. 1.-III.), Part II. (Vols. IV.-VIL.), cloth, 
£2 17s. 6d. net each; paper covers, £2 125. 6d. net each. Part II. may be 
obtained by those already possessing Part I. for £1 17s. net, gloth; £1 IIs. 
6d. net, paper covers. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


CORYDON: An Elegy in memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford. By REGINALD 
FANSHAW. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 
List of New and Recent Books on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Red Rubber 


The Story of the Rubber Slave-Trade on the Congo. 
By E. D. Moret, Secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association. With an Introduction by Sir Harry 
Jounston and a Cartoon by Sir Frank Govurp. In 
paper boards. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 


The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany -ie:— 


DEUTSCHLAND. 





Monatesshetés s fie die 


gesamte K 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps. Sereaats Lizmann, 


Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben ven GRAF VON HOENSBROECHK 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 


This new high-class journal contnine essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—'‘ 
work on the Pa 


- It is edited by the Grar von HogNsBROECH, whose able 
was reviewed d by vj in these columns last q er ind 
motto, although it makes a speci: no ofp Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’ 
promises well,” The Publishers 





ndence ’ is its 
i be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prosf 0 sae 
BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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TYPEWRITING ey epucaten Lapies 
Care and Intelligence Guaranteed 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. 


STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 


WALTER JOHNSON & Co. Ltd, 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 








TRANSLATION BUREAU (Zxtrance, Great 


Edwin Hamburger a ade 
282, High Holborn, W.C. Tube Station) 
Literary, commercial, legal, medical and _ scientific 
translations from and into English. Native of Hamburg 
many years’ experience, gives German lessons an 
interprets. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


TYPEWRITING.—8d. 1,000 words. 
(Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &c. 


Miss WILLARD, 
Beaufort House, Osborne-road, Southville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N.W.) 





TO AUTHORS 
Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)}—Accuracy ; 
promptitude ; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 
10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 











TYPEWRITING 
MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. 10d. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


TYPEWRITING 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Selentifie MSS. a_ speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 

pecial terms for large quantities 
books, or permanent wor Price list 
and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work anteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established rgor), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss Wootton) 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All ing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. Carbon 
copies half-price. 








Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


y $48 
The “Enterprise” Type-Writing Company - 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 
(Tet. No. 2316, Hotsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of every description 
confidentially and accurately executed with the utmost 


j KEENE & CONOUES d h. 
Misses KEENE & CONQUEST an references. Moderate prices. 
oy: 64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W Branch Office:— 
. 55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 
‘ words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 


TRANSLATIONS 


English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 

Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING 


MISS E. LINK, 22, Clipstone St., 
Tottenham Court Road, is prepared to accept 
l typewriting, addressing (typed or by. hand) at 
reasonable prices. Send for terms. 
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MISS TIFFIN, Typist 


Room 26, 4th Floor, Lonsdale Chambers, 
27, Chancery Lane, London 


Authors’ MSS., English, 1/- per 1000 words, 
over 50,000, I0d.-per 1000; over. 80,000, 
special quotation. 











ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


HE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
T Limited {a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for bags or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 

for Girls in England or on the Continent. 

A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.., 

22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 


SPEAKER 


Is the only Literary Review pledged to Support the traditions of Liberalism 
in Imperial and Domestic Policy. It gives special attention to Literary 
subjects, and publishes every week a Literary Causerie. 

















PUBLISHED 
SATURDAY. 


PRICE 
SIXPENCE 





SCHEME OF PRIZES 


The Proprietors of The Speaker have pleasure in offering to their readers, 
upon certain terms and conditions, a series of valuable Prizes, which will be 
awarded to successful candidates. In each competition four prizes of £10, £5, 
£3, and £2 will be given if the number of competitors is adequate. The 
following are the subjects, with the latest date at which the essays must be 
sent in to The Speaker Office : 

The Best Bill for the Reform 
of Irish Government - - Dec. 8 


A Scheme for the Rating of 
Unoccupied Land in Town 


The Best Hundred Books on 
Peace and War - = = Jan. 19 
(For this subject two prizes only, of 
420 and £10, are offered.) 
—— that Free Trade is 


Dec. 22 or Great Britain, 


and Country a tae 
The best suggestion for the 


Amendment of our Election 
Laws with a view to di- 
minish Corrupt Practices 
and to Cheapen the Cost of 


would it also be beneficial 

to the United States, Ger- 

many, and Ireland? - - Feb. 2 
The best Budget for next 


year in the form of a Finan- 
cial Speech- - . = Feb. 16 





Elections - - - = Jan. § 





For Particulars and Conditions of Entrance, see this week’s Speaker. 





Liverpool Post and Mercury 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS. 

The recent amalgamation of the Liverpool Daily Post and the Live: Mercury 
has given to the “ Liverpool Post and Mercury” the largest and most influential circu- 
lation (with perhaps one exception) of any penny morning paper outside London. 

Prior to the amalgamation the Liverpool Daily Post was the recognised Literary 
and Publishers’ organ in the North-West of England, and the addition of the Liverpool 
Mercury, with its large family and advertising circulation, greatly enhances the value 
of the “ Post and Mercury” as a Publishers’ Medium. 

The Book Reviews, which have always been a feature in the Liverpool Post and 
are in the hands of a special literary staff, appear as usual on Wednesday (our 
Publishers’ Day), and a// Publishers’ Advertisements now appear on the same page as 
Reviews. 


The ‘‘ Post and Mercury’’ contains on an average 2,000 separate Advertisements daily. 
Ne Proviacial paper can beat these figures. 


London Office: 138, Fleet St. (Next door to Daily Telegraph). 


vill 








Tel. 662 Central. 











The Hindustan Review 


An English Monthly Edited by Mr. SINHA, Barrister- 
at-Law, and published at Allahabad 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY INDIAN PERIODICAL, 
IS THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. IT HAS AMONG ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS SOME OF THE BEST MEN IN ALL PROVINCES 











The Pioneer says :—“ We have more than once congratulated the HINDUSTAN 
REVIEW on the place it has taken in periodical journalism. The moderation which 
generally characterises its discussion of public events and of the acts of the Govern- 
ment naturally carries infinite weight . . . The editor has brought his review well to 
the front, and it is appreciated by English readers who desire to keep in touch with 
the views and interests of the moderate section of the educated Indian community.” 

The Hindu says :—“If any one wishes to study the problems of New India— 


social, educational, political and religious—he could not do better than read the 
HINDUSTAN REVIEW regularly, month after month.” 





The “ Hindustan Review" is an excellent medium for Advertisers 


Annual Subscription, 5s. Foreign, 10s. 
APPLY TO SaaS = 


THE MANAGER, 7, ELGIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD 








“A series of brilliant and informing chapters giving us an 

insight into the politics of the time and graphic pen pictures 

of the men who played the prominent parts in the great 

political drama.” — Zribune. 
ST. STEPHEN’S IN 
THE FIFTIES 
By E. M. Whitty. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 10/6 net. 





A record of the author’s rambles during Spring trips made 
in the course of ten years. His excursions extended over 
both the Rivieras—di Ponente and di Levante. The volume 


contains 87 Coloured Illustrations. 
RAMBLERS ON 
THE RIVIERA 
By Edward 
Strasburger, F.R.S. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 21/= net. 





An attempt to suggest to the imagination the peculiar 
charm and quality of Provence. The volume contains 72 
Illustrations from sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell and 


Mr, Edward Synge. 
ROMANTIC 
CITIES OF 
PROVENCE 
By Mona Caird. 
7. FISHER UNWIN. 1§/= net. 





——_—_— 


EAGLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(LIVES) Established 1807. (ANNUITIES) 


HEAD OFFICE :— 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY—41, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 


| 
| 
| 





The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an 
average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent. of the Premiums paid 
during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one and a-half 
Premiums. 





The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed 
Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non- 
Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 2 





Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions, 


Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 

















